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The Village Tank 

The women have been fetching water from the well , which is on the shore of the lank just beyond the wall . {See p. if) 
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PREFACE 




In preparing this book for the press the needs of the 
particular class of readers for whom it is intended 
have been kept steadily in view. The aim of the 
book is to interest and instruct those who have not 
read much about India, and are just beginning their 
study. It deals for the most part with village life, 
and entirely with Hindus. The author has tried to 
present the facts as picturesquely as possible, and 
the coloured side of things has been kept uppermost. 

India is so vast and the problem of India is so com¬ 
plex that very few general statements can be made 
about any district that will hold good of another. 
In the country with which the book deals there is 
a.proverb to the effect that the language changes 
every ten miles you travel. Consequently, what is 
true of one district may not be true elsewhere. The 
writer has worked in Western India, and he is 
quite aware that the scenery he describes, some of 
the customs of the people, and even the shape of 
the bullocks’ horns may be different a hundred miles 
to the north, south or east. Statements made about 
this particular field are not necessarily applicable 
to other parts. On the other hand, where statements 
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India in general have been made they are 
based on the best available evidence, such as is found 
in the Census and other Reports. 

Some subjects that many are interested in have 
been touched upon very lightly, what might make 
a chapter being compressed into the limits of a page 
or even a line or two. With such a large subject 
and so little space, a choice has to be made, but it 
is hoped that this small volume will meet the needs 
of those for whom it is written, and will lead them 
on to dig deeper for themselves, by reading and 
studying the books referred to in the Bibliography 
at the end. 

R. H. B. 


April 1924 
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CHAPTER I 

WHERE THEY LIVE 


A Country Walk 

Morning, and the magpie-robin sings as sweetly and 
merrily as ever robin sang. Other members of the 
feathered choir join in the chorus. They greatly err 
who say that Indian birds are songless. Let them 
rise a little earlier in the morning and learn the truth 
for themselves. 

The village we are about to visit is some miles away, 
and we shall see something of the neighbourhood as 
we go. The sun has not yet risen, but the eastern 
sky resplendent awaits his heralded arrival. The 
country around us is so flat, and we are so closely 
shut in by luxurious trees, that we cannot see the 
sunrise. A narrow, neglected lane, bearing traces of 
many a wash-out during the monsoon, leads to the 
road, which constant traffic and annual floods have 
worn down several feet below the level of the fields 
on either side. It is only when on horseback that 
we can see over the cactus hedge into the pleasant 
fields. The road is so narrow that it is with the 
utmost difficulty two carts can pass. If the bullocks 
are fractious it is quite impossible. At this early 
hour there is not much traffic. 
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t object we meet is a cart in which are; 
endid bullocks with great wide horns. They 
are drawing a load of fodder to the market town hard 
by. The driver is perched on the cart pole, with 
reins and goad in his hand. On the top of the 
long, high load sits a well-to-do fanner wrapped 
in a brilliant parrot-green blanket. What a picture ! 

J India abounds in unstudied, unconscious art. The 
dust on the road is several inches deep, and the pro¬ 
gress of the cart is slow and noiseless. Suddenly 
something happens: one of the bullocks withdraws 
his neck from the yoke. The driver shakes the reins 
and pulls them vigorously; he makes a clicking 
sound with his tongue, twists the animal’s tail and 
kicks him with his toe, while in well-measured tones 
he says: “ May I wear shoes made of your hide! 
May your mother die ! ” The incident is soon over, 
and the slow, silent journey to the town is resumed 
to the accompaniment of the tinkling bells strapped 
round the necks of the bullocks. 

Farther down the road we meet a few camels : tall, 
gaunt-looking animals that eye us with suspicion as 
they pass, breeding a like suspicion in us. They are 
in the care of a small boy of Kgs than a dozen years, 
who sits astride behind the hump of one of them. 
When he grows tired of sitting bolt upright he leans 
forward against the hump, resting his head upon his 
arms, and in this posture he soon becomes oblivious 
to the world, for the Indian can sleep in almost any 
position. Each camel has a cord through its nose, 
and the cord of the second is tied to the tail of the 
first, and so on. Thus they are kept together and 
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xed from straying. To-morrow or next* 
return carrying loads of grain or firewood, 
and protesting loudly at every step as if they had 
the hump! 


Next comes a drove of donkeys. They are the most 
despised and maltreated beasts of burden in India— 
except, perhaps, the wives of some husbands, and 
childless widows. They belong to the potter, and 
are on their way to the brick-field in charge of a 
callous youth who sits far back near the tail of one 
of them. He carries a cudgel which he uses without 
restraint or mercy. On the back of each donkey are 
little panniers made of sacking, in which the load of 
clay or sand or bricks is placed. 

Here come a few day-labourers on their way to the 
fields to work. One walks along with his hoe-shaped 
shovel nicely balanced on his head ; another, a woman, 
carries her shoes upon her head and has her hands 
free to gesticulate as she talks to her neighbour 
who, in a cloth slung round her, carries a baby 
on her back. Thus man goes forth to his labour 
in the morning, and, with an interval at noon for 

food and a smoke and sleep, toils leisurely till the 
setting sun. 


This part of Western India is " the garden of India/' 
and as we contrast the landscape with what we have 
seen in other parts w r e can understand why the name 
was given and how fitting it is. From the crest of a 
little hill—the only one for miles around—we can see 
that the well-cultivated fields, in which not a yard 
of space is wasted, have responded in a wonderful way 
to the labour of the husbandman. They literally 
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with fatness. Given a plentiful supply 
water and manure, with sufficient intelligent labour 
and a more scientific method of dealing with 
pests, and the garden of India will ever be true 
to its name. The tallest man can easily hide him¬ 
self in a field of millet, and a good crop of lentils 
looks like a flourishing plantation of young trees. 
Unfortunately the above-mentioned conditions are 
seldom fulfilled, and so the result is not generally 
obtained. 

In a tropical country where the sun so quickly 
scorches every green thing, nothing affords more 
genuine delight than a thick-foliaged tree. “ Aren’t 
trees wonderful things ? ” said a veteran one day to a 
new-comer, as they sat together in the shade of one, 
and the new arrival in India scarcely understood. 
Trees “ wonderful ” forsooth ! Jonah knew, and had 
he been in the garden of India instead of outside 
the walls of Nineveh, he would have found something 
better than a gourd to protect his aching head from 
the fierce heat of the midday sun, when he wished in 
himself to die. Trees abound in great variety : the 
banyan-tree with its big, broad, cool leaves and fed 
berries, the happy haunt of the flying-fox that wakes 
us too early in the morning with its bickering; the 
neem-tree with its abundance of leaves like lace-work, 
that defy the sun; the tamarind with its huge trunk, 
wide-spreading branches, dark green leaves and long, 
russet seed-pods; the trim-looking, dome-shaped 
mango, with its thick, almost impenetrable foliage, 
rich bloom and delicious fruit. Even the baval, 
common though it is, and thorny, is a thing of beauty 
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wayside, especially when covered 
wealth of canary-coloured flowers. Wait till we are 
returning home in the full blaze of day and then we 
shall appreciate the trees with their grateful shade. 

Nearing the Village 

As we approach our destination we realize that the 
village fathers do not take great pains to give the 
visitor a good first impression of their village. The 
road is much neglected, and there are deep ruts that 
have not been filled since the monsoon floods swept 
along, breaking down embankments. Heaps of village 
rubbish have been dumped by the wayside, and we 
become aware of it through more than one of the 
senses. From the midst of this rubbish there rises, as 
we approach, a full-plumaged peacock that shrieks his 
annoyance as he flies away, and with graceful disdain 
alights upon the roof of one of the highest houses. 
He is a sacred bird and no person grudges him a full 
crop. As we follow his flight we had better beware, 
for in one of the deeply-cut cart-tracks there lies 
curled up in the warm dust a treacherous pariah dog. 
Experience has taught us that it is best, in India 
particularly, to let sleeping dogs lie, and not to disturb 
them even by accident. 

Before entering the village let us see what is going 
on in the comer of this field just over the hedge on 
our right. There is a long, low shed with a roof made 
of twigs and straw. Underneath the roof, bamboos 
are fixed like clothes-lines, and over these is spread 
something that looks like withered cabbage leaves. 
It is tobacco, one of the most profitable crops pro- 
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/There are few sights more pleasing tc 
eye man the fields of green tobacco. When the 
crop is ripe the leaves are stripped off the stalks and 
dried. Each day in the early morning, while still 
damp with dew, they are taken to a shed where they 
are sorted and put up in bundles. If, at the time of 
bundling, the leaves are found to be too dry or brittle, 
a small quantity of water is sprinkled over them. 
A syringe would be a splendid thing to moisten the 
leaves with, but the full tide of western civilization 
has not yet come in, and some agricultural methods are 
as primitive as they were in the days of Manu the sage. 
The man who has been told off for this work just fills 
his capacious mouth with water and squirts it out 
over the leaves. He repeats the filling and emptying 
process till his task is done. 

Over there on the left, outside the village gate, 
is a row of houses recently built of mud and roofed 
with country tiles. Each house contains one small 
room in which the people live, cook and eat by day, 
and sleep by night. There is a narrow veranda 
on which extra sleeping accommodation may be 
found. In an open space or compound in front of 
the houses there are some rickety string beds with 
broken cords, and thrown pell-mell are quilts and 
bedding that look like the contents of a rag-man’s 
sack. Poorly clad or wholly unclad children of un¬ 
kempt appearance, with matted hair and neglected 
eyes, play in the dust and rubbish. A few elderly 
people are at work, splitting bamboos, and weaving 
them into neat little round baskets for carrying grain 
or bricks, sand, clay, and rubbish. These poor people 
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sweepers, the lowest in the social scale. 1 They 
are the scavengers of the place, who sweep the streets, 
remove the night-soil, bury dead animals, and per¬ 
form the lowest kind of menial service. They are 
supposed to be the haunt of evil spirits, and on that 
account they are sometimes feared and placated by 
gifts, especially when there is an eclipse of the sun 
or moon, and Rahu, their patron demon, is specially 
active. 

As we stand on the outskirts of the village in the 
cold season our ears are arrested by a penetrating 
noise. It proceeds from the irrigation well, and is 
one of the most characteristic sounds in Western 
India. This well, which is privately owned, is a 
large, deep, brick-lined one with two pillars of 
masonry rising for eight or ten feet above the level 
of the ground, on opposite sides of its mouth. 
From the top of one pillar to the other is laid 
a strong beam of wood on which is fixed a grooved 
wheel. Over this passes a long rope which is fastened 
to a leather bag in which the water is drawn up. 
It is emptied into a trough, and flows along a 
watercourse to whatever part of the field it is 
required to irrigate. The pulley over which the 
rope passes is seldom oiled, and as it turns it 

1 Hindu society is divided into about 2500 classes or castes, sub¬ 
divisions of the four main castes. A man is born into a certain 
caste, and it is impossible for him throughout his life to pass into 
any other. Most of the castes have their own particular occupation. 
The outcastes are below all the castes; they are often called the 
“ untouchables,” and are despised and shunned by all. They 
number about fifty-two millions in India to-day. The sweepers 
are outcastes. 
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a piercing noise. To those who know what 
it is and have watched the irrigators with delight, 
it is not an unpleasant sound. If, however, it is 
heard in the early hours of the morning by one who 
suffers from insomnia, and is trying to snatch an 
hour’s sleep from the delicious watch that ends with 
the dawn, it is almost maddening ! 


In the Village 

As we look with interest on the village scene, two 
objects catch the eye. The first of these is the big 
village well. There are other wells, but this one is 
most frequented, and there is a noisy concourse of 
women, old and young, around it. Some of them are 
polishing with sand or dust their brass and copper 
water-pots until they flash in the sunlight. Others 
are drawing up vessels full of water, pulling hand over 
hand on the rope in a business-like, athletic manner. 
Others, whose water-pots are filled to overflowing, go off 
with quiet stateliness, carrying them poised upon the 
little pad of cloth or ring of plaited straw which they 
place on their heads to receive them. Tiny tots also 
may be seen imitating their seniors, placing their toy 
vessels upon their heads, and walking off erect with 
the air of princesses in a fairy tale. The well always 
presents an animated picture, and often the scene is 
a noisy one. Occasionally the interests of the more 
quarrelsome women collide, and it is not uncommon for 
one to pray audibly for the day of the other’s widow¬ 
hood. The people of the East are emotional, and heated 
emotion usually finds an outlet in strong language. 
Village life in Britain is not without its parallels. 
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far from the well, on the opposite side of the 
road, is the village tank, where many phases of life 
may be studied. In Western India rain does not fall 
periodically as it does in England. All the rain comes 
in the monsoon, that is, in the period between the 
middle of June and September. For almost nine 
months not a shower falls, and during that time even 
the large rivers that were in flood during the monsoon 
only look like tiny silver streams meandering across 
the hot plains. The problem of a constant water 
supply is a serious one, and its traditional solution is 
the village “tank.” Often the tank resembles an 
exhausted quarry or sand-pit, but some villages and 
local boards, as well as philanthropic individuals, have 
spent money on excavation, and have even added 
embankments and steps made of brick. Trees also 
have been planted, and beauty added to utility, so 
that; the tank resembles a miniature lake. In a good 
monsoon of fifty to sixty inches of rain the tank is 
filled to the brim, and is one of the most refreshing 
sights weary eyes can behold. On hot evenings fresh 
cool breezes blow across the water, and there are 
always some people to enjoy them. The proximity 
of a temple brings worshippers out, and they seldom 
return home without paying homage at the shrine of 
nature. Wells are generally located near the tank, 
and are supplied by it. Morning and evening the 
cattle of the village are watered in it, and in it the 
labour-stained bullocks are washed. The big black 
buffaloes that love to wallow in the mire are driven 
into the tank, and nothing delights them more than 
to lie in it for hours with only their nose and horns 
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iter. Men, women, and children 
come at all hours to bathe, wash their clothes, and scour 
their vessels in it. The dhobi (washerman) too has 
his washing-place on its banks, and there daily he 
beats a stone with people’s garments as a man might 
thresh grain with a flail. Needless to say, after all 
this has gone on for several months the water is not 
very sweet. As the hot weather approaches it becomes 
scarce and stagnant, and before the long, fiercely hot 
days give place to the monsoon the tank has become 
a menace to public health. 

We notice that the houses in the village vary con¬ 
siderably according to the rank and position of their 
occupiers. Some are the merest huts, with branches 
and twigs of trees for walls, and leaves or thatch for 
roofs. There are a few substantial brick houses with 
.tiled roofs, but the houses of the poorer and lower 
castes are built mostly of mud. Each house has a 
veranda along the front to keep off the heat of the 
sun, and usually there are some string beds to be seen 
on the veranda, for the charpoy serves the double 
purpose of bed by night and easy-chair or couch by 
day. When visitors arrive one is set out for them to 
sit upon, and as a rule a clean sheet or quilt is spread 
over it to make it more comfortable and respectable 
looking. 

In the cold weather those who are early astir light 
a fire of straw or sticks upon the ground, and sit 
closely round it wrapped up in their blankets, chatting 
and smoking till the sun, peeping above the house-tops, 
sends them forth to the fields. When it is time to go 
they rise slowly, yawn, stretch themselves, and say. 
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A Village Scene 


F. Deaville Walker 


At the extreme left is a well. In the centre the men of the village are smoking a hookah and talking. (See pp. 14-18) 
In the background a Christian catechist is teaching a class of boys in a veranda . (See p. 46) 
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ile they sit, the pipe of peace is passed round. 
The typical pipe is still the long-stemmed hookah or 
“ hubble-bubble.” When the hookah is lit the first 
smoker takes a few whiffs and passes it on to his 
neighbour, and so on till the circle is completed. 
Even small boys get their chance, and from an 
early age they can inhale the heavy smoke in huge 
mouthfuls. Of course a low caste man is not allowed 
to smoke the pipe of one of higher caste. 

To-day as one old gentleman leans back with the 
pipe in his hands he looks across at his neighbour 
and says: 

" Where were you yesterday ? ” 

“ I was at the Court.” 

“ What were you doing there ? ” 

" I had some business with the magistrate.” 

" Is that so ? Is there any news ? ” 

" There is always news, brother; we are living in 
a new age. With the same old eyes we are seeing 
new wonders every day.” 

“ What is there new now ? ” 

” Oh I Everybody there was talking about the 
elections, 1 hey say the swarajists 1 have won, and 
that they are going to put a stop to government. 
Mahatma Gandhi will soon be released from prison, 
and the tax on salt will be withdrawn. That is what 
people say." 

“ True, there is nothing but revolution these days. 
But what good has come of it all ? Four years ago 
there was an upheaval, but did the Government fail 

1 Swaraj Rule. (See pp. 85 - 7 .) 
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l)ver the rent? What happened at Bal 
^tocf? Poor ignorant people who believed all the 
promises made only brought trouble upon them¬ 
selves. Peace is best. That is my opinion.” 

" That is all very well, brother, but even a mother 
will not give to her child without being -asked. The 
time has come for India ...” 

“ Did you hear anything about Rambhai ? ” 

“ I did. Poor Rambhai! There is a ‘ tree of 
sorrow ’ on his head. First his wife died, and then 
his son died.” 

" What a pit of sorrow he has fallen into ! ” 

“ I saw him. His body is dried up with grid.” 

“ Alas ! Alas ! Life is but a dream. All is mere 
illusion. Death hangs over us like an eagle over a 

“ Here is the padre sahib and his men. We will 
hear what they have to say.” 

“ Their news is good. They say God is their Father, 
and they believe that when one of them dies his soul 


goes home to God.” 

“ Aye, their message is good and comforting, but 
who can believe it ? ” 

While these old cronies sit smoking, others are 
differently engaged. On the front verandas of their 
houses some men are religiously cleaning their teeth 
and tongue with a baval twig, the end of which is 
chewed until it resembles a brush. With this the 
teeth are carefully brushed and the tongue cleaned. 
Then the mouth is rinsed and the face and hands are 
washed. From a little brass vessel held in one hand 
water is poured into the hollow of the other. Part 
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taken into the mouth to rinse it while 
inder is rubbed over the face and eyes. This 
forms an important part of the daily ceremonial. 

In the meantime the women are busy. They were 
astir early grinding the flour for the day, milking the 
buffaloes, and doing other household work. They 
are now driving the cattle as far as the village gate, 
where they will be collected by the herd and driven 
out to pasture for the day. The buffaloes grunt like 
pigs as they go along, ready to take fright and cause 
a scene at the sight of any strange object. The 
women also clean out the byre and carry off the cow- 
dung which they sometimes bake into flat fuel-cakes, or 
mix with clay for plastering floors and walls. When 
their morning’s work is over they have leisure for a 
gossip, and that is the time when a Biblewoman 
receives a hearty welcome. 


The Workers 

Within the bounds of the village is the potters’ 
quarter, for the potters, low as they are in the social 
scale, are not quite beyond the pale. They make 
tiles for the^ houses, clay vessels of all shapes and sizes 
for water, butter, oil and grain, toys for the children 
to play with, and for their seniors to offer at the 
shrine of the goddess. Nothing is more fascinating 
than the potter’s wheel as it spins round with the 
lump of clay that responds so readily to the sensitive 
touch of the potter’s thumb. 

The shepherds’ quarter on the outskirts of the 
village is always interesting. The shepherd is gene¬ 
rally a fine, hefty fellow tanned by the sun and inured 
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Iship. He has the Celtic temperament, a 
liable to sudden fits of fury. At the same time he 
has a warm heart, and it is a pleasure to see two of 
them greeting each other. They clasp right hands 
and touch the chest and shoulders, and sometimes 


fall on each other’s necks. 

In the shepherds’ quarter there are numerous folds, 
little round enclosures with a high fence of branches. 


In one of these are sheep, in another goats, in a third 
lambs, and in a fourth kids. When the doors of 
the various folds are opened all the sheep and 
goats come out and form one flock, which follows 
the shepherd where he leads. The lambs and kids 
stay at home. The shepherd goes before the flock 
carrying a hook with a long bamboo attached to it. 
With this he is able to reach up to the tops of the trees 
for fresh leaves or tender seed-pods, which he cuts 
down for the sheep and goats to eat. During part of 
the year when grass is scarce, the shepherds wander 
like gipsies all over the country in search of pasture. 
In famine years they leave a trail of dead or dying 
sheep behind them. The shepherds earn their living 
by selling goats’ and sheeps’ milk. They spnd their 
spare time spinning wool into thread which they 
weave into coarse blankets; and there is a touch of 


romance about the big, strong man in whose heart 
there are slumbering fires of love and wrath, as far 
away in the wild he takes out his bundle of wool 
and makes it into thread with his little hand-spindle. 

Another quarter that has a special claim upon our 
attention is that in which the Dheds (weavers) live. 
They are outcastes, but not so low as the sweepers, 
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they affect to despise. They generally live 
outside the village. Their quarter is very crowded 
and insanitary. To-day many of them who have 
returned from South Africa with their savings are 
building good two-storied houses with windows, but 
as a rule their houses are low and dark and the 
street so narrow that one can almost reach from side 
to side. At a glance we can see that malaria and 
tuberculosis work havoc among these people. In the 
olden days they were professional weavers. Even yet 
one of the commonest sounds in their quarter is that of 
the loom. The cloth they weave is for the most part 
coarse, and was up till recently worn chiefly by those 
engaged in rough work. Mr Gandhi’s movement 1 
has increased its popularity, and it is not unusual to 
see educated gentlemen clad in coarse homespun. 

The Dheds have suffered much at the hands of 
the higher castes during many centuries of their 
miserable history, and no class in Western India 
owes so much to Christ. If the modem movement in 
favour of the removal of “ untouchability ” succeeds, 
there is probably a brighter future before them. Up 
till now they have not been allowed to draw water 
from the village wells, nor to enter the village temples 
for worship. They were also deprived of the privilege 
of education in the village school. Centuries ago 
they were obliged to live at a distance from town or 
village, and were compelled to trail thorns behind 
them to wipe out their footprints. Although they 
are very superstitious, they are on the whole a gen¬ 
uinely religious people. In temperament they are 

1 See p. 87 . 
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and many of them are addicted to drink. Some 
of their bhagats or holy men have gained wide notoriety, 
and rightly so. The whole caste is anchored to a 
great hope. They believe in the future advent of an 
“ everlasting King ” who will elevate them to the 
rank of Brahmins, 1 and sometimes they spend whole 
nights singing, “0 come, King Kayamrai.” This 
desire has for many been satisfied, for a larger number 
from this caste than from any other in Western India 
have found life in Jesus Christ. In most villages 
there are a few Christians in the weavers’ quarter, 
and in many the whole community is at least nomin¬ 
ally Christian. For one in the full possession of all 
his senses the Dhed quarter is not always a pleasant 
place to visit, for there is often the smell of carrion 
and raw hide; but our very happiest memories are of 
hours spent in some humble Christian home in this 
part of the village, and some friendships w r ere formed 
there that will last through life and death and 
into the great beyond. 

There still remains much to be seen, such as the 
little open-fronted village shops with grain a^d meal 
and other necessities set out in shallow earthen 
vessels, or stowed away in the kerosene tins that are 
seen almost everywhere. In the shop there is barely 
room for the shopkeeper to sit cross-legged among 
his stuff, and the customers are served on the foot¬ 
path. The house of the oil-presser or ghanchi deserves 
a glance. His special work is pressing and selling 
sesame, coco-nut, castor and linseed oils. The oil- 
press occupies the front room, which is generally 
1 The highest (or priestly) caste. 
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'smafland dark. It is turned by a bullock in blinkers 
that goes round and round all day in the smallest 
possible space. It seems probable that if there were 
a vigilant society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, the ghanchi would occasionally be called to 
account. 

In a later chapter we shall see the influence of 
Western civilization on the Indian village. While it 
is becoming more apparent, even in small and remote 
villages, yet in all essential things the old order 
remains. The changes that Western methods have 
made are to a large extent superficial. The most 
modem villager leaves much of his education and 
most of his theories on the front veranda with 
his shoes when he enters the portals of his own 
house, and mixes in the life of his own home. 
The rigid rules of caste have not to any great extent 
been relaxed. People of different castes live in 
different quarters of the village, and there is no 
intermarriage and no sharing of a common meal. 
This system, which is supposed to be based on 
the will of the Creator, and has the sanction of 
the sacreu books of Hinduism, has exercised an evil 
influence for centuries. The modem movement in 
favour of the relaxation of its rigid -rules has 
not made general progress among the villagers, 
although a marvellous advance has been made among 
some of the political leaders and more liberal-minded 
youth of the country. Signs are not wanting that 
the change may soon extend even to the villages. 
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WHAT THEY BELIEVE 1 

The visitor to our English villages carries away 
undying memories of ivied towers, Sabbath bells, 
and quiet churchyards. The village church is a 
visible and permanent testimony to the life of the 
spirit on which the things that endure are founded. 
Is there anything in the Indian village that corre¬ 
sponds to this ? In the picture we have painted 
where does religion come in ? The answer is that, 
although not at first sight apparent to those who are 
not acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
people, there is not a nook or cranny of their lives 
that is not permeated by religion. Every moderately 
large village has several temples, and the smallest 
collection of huts for human habitation has one ; 
while the large cities and famous places of pilgrimage 
have temples built on a larger scale and in a more 
elaborate style. 

Temple Worship 

As a rule the village temple is not large or con¬ 
spicuous, although some villages, owing to the gener¬ 
osity of devout people who wished to gain merit or 

1 As explained in the Preface, this book deals with Hindu India 
only. 
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fuate their own memory, have comparatively 
large temples. United public worship is not a feature 
of Hinduism as it is of Christianity and Mohammedan¬ 
ism ; hence it is not necessary that the temples 
should be large enough to accommodate the assembled 
people. The ordinary temple is just large enough 
to contain the objects of worship and accommo¬ 
date the priests who perform the daily ceremonies. 
Usually there is an open space in front or an enclosed 
courtyard where people can if they so desire assemble. 
Often, when the missionary and his Indian workers 
visit a village to preach, it is in this open space 
that, by invitation, they take their stand, while the 
people squat on the ground or on the raised veranda 
of the temple. 

In addition to the more important temples of the 
village there are shrines in honour of various gods 
and goddesses. These contain nothing more than 
ithe stone image of the god, and the withered flowers, 
clay saucers, and pieces of coco-nut that have been 
offered. One such temple is in honour of Hanuman, 
the monkey-god, while another is probably in honour 
of the cruel goddess Kali, who sends sickness and 
disease, and has to be appeased. In some places 
there is no building of any kind to contain or protect 
the objects of worship, which are hewn or even 
unhewn stones covered with red paint and placed 
under a tree or by the wayside. 

The larger and more important shrines are mostly 
of two kinds, those erected for the worship of the 
great god Shiva, and those built in honour of Vishnu. 
In some of the temples of Vishnu the central figures 
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god-hero Rama and his wife Sita. In others 
the place of honour is bestowed upon Krishna and 
his wife Rukmani, or his female associate Radha. 
The remover of obstacles, the elephant-headed god 
Ganpati (also called Ganesha), occupies a conspicuous 
position. 

Adjoining the village described in Chapter I is a 
temple in honour of Shiva. It is a small, square, 
dome-roofed building, standing in an enclosed com¬ 
pound, in which there are trees and flowering shrubs. 
The temple proper is raised on a high base and is 
approached by steps. It is divided into two apart¬ 
ments. Just inside the door of the outer apartment 
is a bell which is rung by the worshippers. If we 
remove our shoes we shall be permitted to examine 
the temple, but the inner apartment is regarded as 
being so sacred that even with bare feet we shall not 
be permitted to enter, although we may peep in. 
Just in front of the door of the inner shrine there is 
the stone figure of a bull in a kneeling posture, looking 
straight into the temple. This animal is sacred to 
Shiva, and is supposed to carry him from place to 
place, just as the rat is sacred to Ganpati and conveys 
him hither and thither. The inner room of the 
temple contains the conical stone which is the symbol 
of Shiva, and images of his consort. 

If we pay a visit to our village about half-past 
seven in the morning, or at twilight in the evening, 
we may see the morning or evening worship per¬ 
formed by the temple ministrant and the few' wor¬ 
shippers who happen to join him. It is somewhat 
elaborate in detail, but the general features of it. 
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Sttciras make an impression upon a visitor who has 
come to see and not to study, are easily outlined. 
The ninistrant rises early, bathes and performs his 
own morning worship, and then washes the shrine and 
awakes the sleeping god by the beating of a drum, 
the ringing of bells, and the blowing of a conch-shell. 
All the attendant gods and goddesses are worshipped 
by washing, putting on sacred marks, and garlanding. 
AJ1 the instruments used in worship, such as bells 
and lamps, are likewise worshipped, and then last of 
all the symbol of the god is worshipped with an 
elaborate ritual. It is bathed with water; and then 
milk, curds, melted butter, honey, and sugar are 
poured over it. Sacred marks are put upon it with 
sandal-wood paste. Rice, flowers, and a few leaves 
of the vilva-tree are offered. Incense is waved in 
front of it, and a bell is rung while sacred texts 
are repeated. While the priest is thus engaged, 
worshippers ring the bell in the temple court and 
beat the drum. After the fivefold lamp has been 
waved before all the attendant gods and goddesses, it 
is put down on the threshold of the inner shrine and 
worshippers stretch out their hands eagerly towards 
it. Flowers are thrown upon the stone symbol, and 
then, sitting around it, beads are counted while the 
worshippers repeat the formula, “ Salutation to the 
god Shiva.” 1 

One of the striking features of the morning or 
evening worship is the small number of worshippers 
present on ordinary occasions. Many a morning we 
arrived in the village at the hour of worship, and 

1 See The Rites of the Twice Bom, by Mrs Sinclair Stevenson. 
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outside until it was completed before singing 
a hymn and preaching. There were seldom more 
than three or four persons present besides the offici¬ 
ating priest. Whilst we were preaching we could see 
individuals coming to worship in solitude. One of 
the Hindu gentlemen who accompanied us one day and 
explained things, worshipped while we stood look¬ 
ing on. He reverently took off his shoes, touched the 
bell and the bull, and bowed to the symbol of the god. 
That was all. 

Morning and evening we have sat opposite the 
temple or stood at its door waiting till the bells should 
cease and the priest join the assembled people outside 
while we talked to them sympathetically of another 
“ Way ” which is also “ the Truth and the Life.” 
Among the ministrants we have found some who are 
ignorant and blinded with prejudice, but also some 
who are genuinely religious after a fashion, and so far 
as one can see most likeable men. One picture comes 
to mind of a genial old priest who came out and 
listened attentively to the Gospel message and insisted 
upon others doing the same. Poor old man, he was 
addicted to opium, although not its slave. We shall 
never see him in the flesh again, but it is pleasant to 
think of him sitting on the temple steps where we left 
him, reading aloud from the Gospel according to 
John to the villagers who sat beside him. 


Religious Ideas 

There is no subject on which the villager is more 
ready to engage in conversation than religion, and it 
is through contact with the people, rather than by 
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lion of temple ritual, that we learn whatL. 
and how religion affects their outlook upon 
life. Ask the villager what he believes about God 
and he will tell you straight that God is the supreme 
self-existent Spirit. Ask him how many gods there 
are, and he will tell you there is but one only. If that 
be so, and if God be Spirit, what is the meaning of 
all the hideous idols one sees everywhere in India, 
and why do some worship Shiva, some Krishna, some 
Hanuman, and some Kali ? He smiles at the question 
as if it were beyond him, but still he is not without 
an answer. He may say it is the custom to believe 
in many gods and to worship idols, and what can one 
do ? It has been handed down from father to son 
for ages, and tradition and truth are one. Or, he 
may reply by saying that God is One, but in His court 
there are many nobles and officials who act as inter¬ 
mediaries, and it is only through them we can get 
access to God. Worship of Rama and Krishna and 
other powerful ones is a kind of court flattery that is 
as necessary in heaven as it is upon earth, if we wish 
to reach the ear of the monarch upon the throne. 
Perhaps the answer one most frequently hears is. 
The names are many, but the Reality is one.” As 
for the idols, he has not much faith in them, but the 
attitude he assumes towards them is something like 
this. They are stocks and stones, no doubt, with 
eyes that see not, ears that hear not, and hands that 
are never stretched out to help their worshippers— 
but still one never knows; the mantra (sacred formula) 
repeated over them by the priest is powerful, and 
entire neglect of them might issue in disaster and 
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/ Here again, unchanging custom and age 
ftion are all-powerful. As to the character of 
God, whatever the villager may believe about the 
popular gods, and he is not to be hoodwinked, he has, 
in spite of a vague philosophy, an ultimate belief in 
the goodness and in the holiness of the supreme 
Spirit, who knows all and does good to all. 

We pass on and ask him about sin, and here we 
reach the parting of the ways, for generally speaking 
his thoughts on this subject are not our thoughts. 
He admits without question the fact and the uni¬ 
versality of sin, and he is under no delusion as to its 
consequences. There is a well-known Sanskrit verse 
that the Christian preacher often quotes with approba¬ 
tion. It means, "lama sinner, my acts are sinful, my 
spirit and my nature are sinful.” But what is sin ? 
The answer that leaps to the lips of the villager is, “ io 
take life, that is sin.” By the taking of life he does 
not mean what we do when we say, “ Thou shaft do 
no murder.” To him all life is sacred—-that of the 
moth playing round the flame of the lamp as well 
as that of man. His greatest enemies, such as 
monkeys, deer, wild pig, destructive birds, and insect 
pests that ruin the crops, are driven away but never 
killed, because life in all its forms is part of the 
Supreme. The work of the farmer is such that the 
taking of life is inevitable. As he ploughs, harrows, 
rolls his fields, and drives his oxen on the threshing 
floor he kills innumerable worms and insects, and is 
in consequence the chief of sinners ! 

If we press for a further answer to our question 
and adopt the method of suggestion, we shall find 
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friend has also a more ethical 
has not left Himself without a 
His Spirit has kept alive within the most degraded 
polytheists and idolaters the knowledge of good and 
evil, the sense of right and wrong. It is a sin to steal, 
to lie, to bear false witness, to weigh with a false 
balance, to remove a neighbour’s landmark, and 
above all, perhaps, to cast the evil look. There is a 
whole list of sins which have only to be mentioned to 
draw forth nods of assent. Their own poets have 
written of these things—of the great enemies that 
pursue us, with whom we must close and wrestle. 
Yes, the consciousness of sin in the Christian sense 
of the term is there. It is not on the surface. It 
is not at once apparent. It lies buried beneath a 
crust of superstition and ignorance, but not so 
deeply buried that it cannot be brought to light and 
appealed to. 

We now ask what is salvation, and what must a 
man do to be saved ? Here again the thoughts of 
the villager are not our thoughts. With him salva¬ 
tion, briefly stated, is the cessation of individual 
existence. He believes that sin and punishment are 
inextricably linked together, and existence in this life 
is the punishment for sins committed in a previous 
one. 1 he sins of this life will be punished by continued 
existence in some form or other after death, and so on 
for thousands and thousands of years. If only the 
revolving wheel of life could be stopped! If only 
this spirit of mine, which resembles the'’drop that 
adheres to the tip of the finger that has been dipped 
in water, could be immersed in the sea of infinite 
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That would be salvation. It may be diffi¬ 
cult for our prosaic minds to follow such speculation, 
but unless we try to grasp the idea, the religion of 
the most ignorant Indian villager will remain a sealed 
mystery to us. No doubt his own ideas on the subject 
are vague, very vague, for the subject itself is wrapt 
up in mist. Whether salvation consists in absolute 
immersion in the ocean of Being, or whether 
it implies personal existence in union with God—a 
dwelling in the house of the Lord for evermore—he 
has not perhaps deeply considered. His tendency, 
however, is towards the latter, and there again we 
find a point of contact, and can give him the realiza¬ 
tion of his heart’s desire. 

What must a man do to be saved ? There are 
many answers to the question, and it is not easy to 
say which of them is most popular. One man will 
tell you that knowledge is the way to salvation. 
Another will lay the chief stress upon merit—a word 
dear to the hearts of all. There is nothing, according 
to the sages and poets, that merit cannot accomplish. 
It is the boat to carry a man safely across the stormy 
sea of earthly existence. Merit may be gained in 
an infinite variety of ways, such as going to the temple 
for morning worship, bathing every morning in a 
river or pond, counting beads and repeating the name 
of God, fasting, going on pilgrimage, feeding Brahmins, 
birds, insects, or dogs. 

These, then, are some of the ideas that obtain 
among the villagers on such great questions as God, 
sin, salvation, and the future life. But the Indian, 
like other people, has a way of not allowing theory 
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fere with practice, and he gives more thought 
to lood and drink, engagements and marriages, than 
to these things, except at critical junctures of his 
life. 

It is an easy thing, with patience and Christian 
courtesy, to show them how futile much of what 
they believe and practise is. Their own poets have 
written with insight and passion on the folly of 
much of what the ordinary man does in the name 
of religion. “ The poets are in Gujarat what the 
prophets were in old Israel. They have made a 
stand against the pretensions of the priests, and 
have advocated a living spiritual religion instead of 
the lifeless formal religion of outward ceremony.” 1 
As we come into contact with the people we cannot 
be too grateful for what the poets and others have 
done. In many cases their work has borne fruit, 
and they have in a measure been “ schoolmasters 
to lead men to Christ.” 

Words fail to sound the depths of spiritual need 
revealed by many conversations with the villagers. 
The need is all the greater where people are most 
unconscious of it. Words fail likewise to express the 
joy of being able to tell them in their own tongue how 
they too may be “ justified freely by His grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” With that 
joy the cup of the evangelist daily overflows. 

We have looked at religion from the point of view 
of temple worship, and also in its relation to the great 
fundamental questions that thoughtful men every¬ 
where are interested in. We may now glance at some 
1 Rev. H. R. Scott. 
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more popular manifestations. Here is the 
meeting-place of religion and superstition of the 
grossest kind. Here we realize to what an extent 
God’s image in man has been defaced. 


Religion in Daily Life 

One of the most apparent manifestations of religion 
in India is the sacred mark worn on the forehead by 
so many people. The worshippers of Shiva use one 
or more transverse streaks, while the devotees of 
Vishnu wear vertical marks which vary in shape and 
size according to the particular sect to which the 
wearer belongs. One day while we preached to a 
village audience an old priest came along with his 
little pot, and picking out his patrons as they sat 
listening, he put a little round mark upon their 
forehead with his thumb. Those who received the 
mark gave him a copper. He offered in a friendly 
way to do the same for the preachers, who told him 
of the marks the Christian wears. 

One cannot fail either to notice the various kinds 
of necklet worn by different people. Most children 
wear a cord with an amulet attached to ward off the 
evil eye. The Brahmin wears a sacred cord with which 
he is girded between the fifth and the eleventh 
year. The putting on of this cord is the most im¬ 
portant of all ceremonies, and by it the boy enters 
the ranks of the “ twice-born.” Instead of the 
sacred thread of the Brahmin the farmer wears a 
necklace of beads made from the stem of the tulsi- 
plant, which is held sacred by all classes. The neck¬ 
lace of the followers of Shiva is made of berries. 
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enters into the details of daily life 
may be inferred from such customs as these. The 
fanner waits for a lucky day before he begins to cart 
manure to his fields; on a certain day he worships 
Ganpati in order that his carrier the rat may not 
destroy the crops. Before ploughing, the ground is 
worshipped by making marks and sprinkling red 
powder on them. Before watering the ground for the 
first time the water in the well is worshipped to 
increase its nourishing power. Rice and red powder 
are thrown into the water, a lamp fed with ghi 1 is 
placed near the mouth of the well, and a coco-nut is 
offered to the water-god. 

Once in a famine year we determined upon digging 
two wells to provide water for irrigation purposes in a 
Christian village. After consulting some men of long 
experience we selected a site, and before cutting the 
first sod, had a delightful ceremony in the presence 
of all the Christians and a few non-Christians from 
the neighbouring village. We read and sang and 
prayed, asking the blessing of God upon our work. 
When the service was over one of our non-Christian 
neighbours invited us to come and see the new 
well he was digging, in which he had found water. 
We went, and as we approached we saw a stone 
daubed with red lead laid near the mouth of the 
well, with the remains of a coco-nut lying beside 
it. So our neighbours also had had a ceremony— 
another instance of the way in which religion per¬ 
meates every department of Indian life. 

The great events in the life of the home, such as 
1 Butter which has been melted and allowed to harden. 
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[Triages, and deaths, are celebrated with full 
religious ceremonies. When a man is on the point of 
death Brahmins are called, to whom he gives presents. 
Friends and relations also come and whisper, “ Rama, 
Rama,” in his ear. He is placed upon the ground, 
which has been specially prepared by the application 
of a sacred mixture. Ganges 1 water, a leaf of the 
tulsi-plant, and various other things are placed in 
his mouth. As soon as life is extinct a cry is raised 
to call back the spirit. For ten days after, the nearest 
relations are considered ceremonially impure, and 
during that time they neither visit the temples nor 
change their clothes. After the tenth day special 
ceremonies are performed and there is much feasting 
till the thirteenth. On these ceremonies the progress 
of the spirit of the deceased is supposed to depend, 
and so they are considered very important. Indeed 
they are deemed so essential that it is difficult for 
people who have become Christians to rid themselves 
of the thought that they must be ■ performed, and 
many cases of discipline in the Church have been due 
to some person returning to the yoke of bondage. 

The Christian Leaven. 

Where there is a Christian community it is but a 
very small proportion of the population of the village. 
For the most part it is drawn from the depressed 
classes, although the Gospel has also had many 
trophies among the caste people. In the quarter 
occupied by the depressed classes of a certain village 

1 To a Hindu the River Ganges is the most sacred of all the 
sacredMvers of India. 
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a one-storied house in which lives an Indian 
known as " the master." He is not a well-educated 
man, but is a type of Christian worker that has 
done excellent service. He became a Christian early 
in life. At that time he was a servant and looked 
after the missionary’s horse. He had gifts which 
he dedicated to Christ, with the result that he was 
given work to do as a village evangelist. For many 
years his influence has been for good, and through 
him many have been led to Christ. As a rule the 
Christians of this village travel two miles and more 
along a very heavy road in order to attend the 
morning service in the central church, but frequently 
the missionary goes out on Sunday to visit them and 
conduct a service in "the master’s” house in the 
early morning before the heat of the day. A piece of 
bell-metal is struck with a little wooden mallet to 
call the people. There is a table covered with a 
cloth, on which is thoughtfully placed a bunch of 
flowers, also a Bible and hymn-book. There is a 
chair for the visitor. All the people sit on the floor, 
the men crowding into the inner room, the women 
and children remaining in the outer one. All present 
are not Christians. A glance at their faces, clothes, 
hair knots, necklaces, etc., reveals the fact, but " the 
master ” has them all invited, and he knows the 
doubts and fears and fetters of each one of them, 
and hopes that to-day they will make the great 
decision. After the service there is conversation, and 
a helpful word is spoken where possible. Then the 
hospitality that cannot be restrained provides a cup 
of tea and a dish of delicious Indian cakes. One 
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that some Martha was cumbered during the 
service, but what can one do when there is a Martha 
in the house ? As we rise to say salaam, a bunch of 
flowers is presented, and when we come out into the 
hot, brilliant sun our horse stands ready, and a fast 
canter on the most willing and serviceable of animals 
soon brings us home for a bath and breakfast. 

In the eyes of the village that picture may not 
count for much, but these men, women, and children 
are Christ's little ones. Some of them have suffered 
and still suffer much for His sake. By the grace of 
God they are like leaven which a woman hid in three 
measures of meal until the whole was leavened. Could 
you listen to the prayers that rise to heaven from that 
dark little room and many others like it, you would 
be surprised at the width of outlook, the buoyant 
faith, and the large and unquenchable hope of these 
people. It is they who aim at and work for the 
winning of India to Christ, and through them the 
wellnigh impossible has already been accomplished. 
They have made Jesus known and they have shown 
what Jesus can do. A Hindu once said to the writer : 
“ When I was a young man this religion counted only 
one pice in the rupee (i.e., one sixty-fourth), but now 
it is twelve annas in the rupee (i.e., three-fourths).” 
If that is true, then the change is for the most part 
due to what God has wrought in and by the small 
scattered communities of Christians who have nothing 
but the power of the living Christ within them to 
commend them to their fellow-countrymen. 
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CHAPTER III 
HOW THEY LEARN 

Early one morning an Indian pastor and his assistant 
came to the writer’s bungalow. We had prayer 
together and then set out for a village to preach. 
W e went straight to the house of the head-man, who 
received us kmdly, and accompanied us to the village 
square. Some one brought a bed and spread a cloth 
over it for us to sit on. While we sang hymns to 
popular airs the village folk assembled. After the 
singing brief addresses were given. There were inter- 
luptions, questions, and friendly discussion. Durin ,T 
t ie preaching and discussion the preachers frequently 
referred to books they had with them, and occasionally 
read selections from one of them. One of their most 
important aims was to arouse curiosity regarding these 
books, ants to awaken interest in them. Thev were 
Scripture portions, chiefly the four Gospels. When 
the preaching was over, the Indian pastor opened 
the bunc.ie he held in his hand and began to show the 
books and talk about them, somewhat like this • 
“Now brothers, you have heard this wonderful 
story of God s love to sinful man. There is no story 
like it m all the world. There are many names for 
it, but m our language it is just called ‘ the good news ’ 
or the beautiful story.’ You have heard about it 
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/, but perhaps some of you will forget what you 
have heard. Others of you would like to hear more, 
but you are busy, and I know you want to go away 
to your fields. Now, people who love us have trans¬ 
lated this good news into our language. Listen, and 
I’ll read it to you. . . . There it is in our own mother 
tongue. Look at that book. If you went into a shop 
to buy a book as big as that you would pay at least 
twopence for it, but good people have given their 
money so that you may purchase this book without 
having to pay more than you are able, and so the 
price of it is only one halfpenny. If you take one 
you can read it for yourself. We Indians all believe 
that there is nothing like knowledge. As the Gita 
says : ' There is naught here that is like in cleansing 
power to knowledge.' In this book is the best 
knowledge of all, knowledge of God, given by God 
Himself. Take a book and read it, and, by the 
blessing of God, this knowledge will be the means 
of bringing new life and new power to you. Here 
you will learn about God, how He loves all men, how 
He forgives sin, how He lives in us, and how He will 
take us to live with Himself for ever.” 

In response to the appeal, the head-man bought a 
book, and his example was speedily followed by 
others, who were most particular to get one just the 
same colour as his. While old Rama fumbled for a 
halfpenny in his girdle some of the children ran away 
home, and soon returned breathless with their coppers, 
which they exchanged for Gospels. The particular 
one they chose was determined by colour, by the 
one they already had at home, or by the story that 
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_ aloud. A dozen Gospels were sold that 

morning. I look back to a few good days when we 
were able to dispose of fifty in a morning. Such 
occasions are rare. 

But often the strongest appeal that can be made is 
fruitless, because some one says : “ Why spend 

money on books when no one in the village can 
read ? " One such occasion comes to mind when 
the difficulty was overcome. 

“ Is there no school in the village ? " I asked. 

No, Sahib, but there is one in a village two miles 
away." 

Do any children from your village go to school 
there ? " 

'‘Yes, sir. The shopkeeper's son goes, and two 
or three other younger children go." 

" Is the shopkeeper's son here ? " 

“Yes, your Honour. That boy with the little 
round cap is he." 

“ Can he read ? " 

“ He has studied up to the fourth book, sir. Here ! 
Motilal, the Sahib wants to know if you can read. 
Look, Sahib ! He has one of your books in his 
hand." 

Well, Motilal, how are you ? Where did you get 
that book ? We did not sell that one to-day." 

“You remember one day your Honour visited the 
school and signed the visitors' book ? " 

Oli yes, I remember now. Were you there that 
day ? " 

“ Yes, sir. I bought this book that day, and I 
have kept it in the house ever since." 
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good, come over here and let me hear how 
you can read. You need not be afraid, I shall not 
touch you. There is no risk of defilement. Here, 
read this story.” 

In a sing-song voice the boy read from the fourth 
chapter of St John’s Gospel, " God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” A few other striking passages were 
selected. Everybody listened with attention and 
great appreciation, and some sales were effected. In 
this way an entrance was gained for the Truth. How 
one longs for more schools ! 


The Need. 

As we go from village to village and from quarter to 
quarter, the monotony of the plea of ignorance becomes 
depressing. In our hands we carry, translated into 
their own daily speech, that inestimable gift of God 
to man—the Bible. We offer it to the people at a 
price they can well afford to pay. As we endeavour 
to place in their hands that golden key of life, which 
means so much to us, and contains so much for them, 
we are thwarted and defeated at every turn by the 
demon of illiteracy. 

The task of educating the children of India is so 
immense that we can scarcely realize how great it is, 
and how vast are the demands it will make upon 
those who assume responsibility for it. Let us try 
to realize something of what it is. The instructions 
given to enumerators at the last census in India (1921) 
were: " Enter against all persons who can both read 
and write a letter in any language the word literate. 
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jjajwgt persons who cannot read and write such 
letter this column should be blank.” According to 
this modest standard of literacy, or education as we 
may for our purpose call it, there were in the whole 
of India 22 \ million people returned as literate, 
out of a population of 319 millions. Think of 
it 1 Not more than eight people out of a hundred 
able to read and write. The men are better educated 
than the women: out of every hundred people re¬ 
turned as literate according to the requirements of 
the census, eighty-five are men and fifteen women. 

The people who live in cities have a better oppor¬ 
tunity of receiving an education than the villagers, 
who form the bulk of the population. Out in the 
villages where the masses live, and where missionary 
work is mostly carried on, the number of ignorant 
men and women is enormous. There are more schools 
in the cities and large towns, and it is easier to find 
teachers there. There is also a kind of public opinion, 
and a desire for more knowledge, that is lacking in 
the smaller and more backward places. In some towns 
and cities the proportion of educated men is four or 
five times as great as in the surrounding district. 
In one case the proportion of educated women 
is forty-six times as great in the town as in the 
country. 


If it be asked why such a state of affairs exists, 
various answers might be given. Many people are 
so poor that they cannot afford to send their children 
to school. From a very early age children have to 
look after themselves, and by earning, begging, or 
stealing they have to help the family. The number 
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ldren who, on any given day, are herding cattle 
must be enormous, and that is only one of the in¬ 
numerable jobs that keep young India away from 
school. Then, the blighting influence of caste has 
led multitudes to imagine that such a thing as edu¬ 
cation is not for them. They have ceased to aspire. 
Others again are engaged in such petty, humdrum 
pursuits that they do not see any need for education, 
especially as the goal to which education, as they 
know it, leads is not for them. When we have 
examined all other possible answers that may be 
given to the question, there remains the painful fact 
that up till now the masses have had no desire and 
no will for education. 1 


The Opening of a School 

In the presence of that thick darkness, what is one 
who is the bearer of light to do ? 

What he actually does in many cases is somewhat 
as follows. Addressing the head-man or representa¬ 
tives of the community concerned, the missionary 
says: “ The times are changing rapidly, and you 
should change with them. Without education there 
can be no progress. Would you not like to give your 
children a chance ? ” 

“ We would. Sahib, but what use is education to 
us ? We are only poor cultivators, and all our boys 
need to know is how to drive the bullocks.” 

“ You are wrong in that. Knowledge is good for 
all, no matter what their employment. The man 

1 Gf. India in 1922-3 (published by the Government of India), 
P. 234- 
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read does not require to go to the shopkeeper 
he gets a letter, or when he wants to write one. 
He also knows how to count, and cannot be so easily 
cheated in the bazaar. He can keep his own accounts, 
and knows if he is being overcharged or robbed by 
others. Besides, he has access to all the thoughts of 
the wise men of old, whose books he can read. This 
Book, for example, is a storehouse of knowledge that 
leads to salvation. The man who can read it possesses 
the greatest of treasures.” 

Sahib, we have often thought that, and we have 
often said it, but what can we do ? You know who 
we are. Who is to teach us ? The Brahmins and the 
shopkeepers and the well-to-do farmers can get 
schools if they want them, but we are only poor 
labourers, who farm a little and do odd jobs * who 
would educate us ? ” 

“ Brother, God is the Father of all, and He loves 
all Ilis children equally. See, the sun shines upon 
you just as it does upon the Brahmin, and when the 
monsoon bursts, the rain falls upon your plot just as 
well as upon the large farm of the well-to-do landlord. 
God has sent us here to work for the good of all, and 
the only distinction the servants of Jesus make is 
that those whose need is greatest have the first 
claim. If you would like your children taught 
to read and write, and if you would desire them 
to receive the best instruction about God, about sin 
and salvation, I can arrange to send you a teacher. 
Think it over. I promise you that, if you really 
want a teacher and a school, I will help vqu to 
get them/' 
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is ended the conversation on the particular 
occasion quoted above. The Indian pastor remained 
behind to urge and persuade, and soon the people 
promised to lend a room for the school, free of charge, 
or at a nominal rent of a shilling a month. They also 
agreed to maintain an average attendance of not less 
than fifteen children, and those of them who could 
afford it offered to pay fees amounting to a penny 
or twopence per child per month. 

A few days later a deputation from the village, led 
by the pastor of the district, arrived at our bungalow. 
They put off their shoes, salaamed, and then pre¬ 
sented a petition and an agreement on stamped 
paper, signed in every way possible. One of them 
had been taught to sign his own name. Another had 
learned to make the initial letters of his own and his 
father’s name. A third was able to make a cross. 
Others had blotted the paper with their thumb¬ 
prints, but, in some way or other, all had signed an 
agreement to give us the use of a front veranda, to 
take up a collection for the purchase of a stool for 
the master, a blackboard, slates and pencils, and 
other necessary equipment, and to endeavour to 
maintain the average attendance. In the agreement 
it was also made very explicit that religious in¬ 
struction was to be an integral part of each day’s 
programme. 

On the first day of the next month the new school, 
in charge of an experienced Christian master, was 
opened. About eighteen boys and three girls were 
present. At first they were very uncouth and 
untidy. Gradually a change came over them, and 
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^ ^an to wash their faces and tidy their Slaw - 
coining to school. Some of them made good 
progress, and, although the methods were primitive, 
the success of the undertaking was wonderful. The 
golden doors of the temple of knowledge were opened 
in the name of Jesus, and all its wealth was spread 
out before these children. From the very first the 
best of books was placed in their hands, and prayer 
was made unceasingly on their behalf, that the Spirit 
oi God might make the reading of the Word an 
effectual means of leading them into the fulness of 
light and life in Jesus Christ. 

This may be taken as an example of the way in 
which a missionary is led into educational work of 
ibis particular type. 1 We have not yet discovered 
any better method of getting children under Christian 
influences. The mission school is the best means of 


placing the Bible in their hands, and of teaching 
them to read it. If this really matters, then the 
importance of this work cannot be overstated. We 


1 One s mall mission in India, without any intention whatever 
of pecializmg in education, has been led to undertake : 


Vernacular schools. 123 (94 for boys and 29 for girls). 
Boys in attendance, 32S1 (2619 are non-Christian). 
Girls in attendance, 2255 (1642 are non-Christian). 
English schools, 3. 

Boys in attendance, 398 (319 are non-Christian). 

Girls in attendance, 63 
Teachers in attendance, 331. 


Help received from Government amounts to £2000 There are 
two training colleges ; one for men, with nineteen students and 
one for women, with thirty-five. The Government gran't for 
these two institutions amounts to <370. b 
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shut up to it at present, and every missionary 
iO looks back upon the past or takes stock of his 
work at the present is often oppressed by the con¬ 
sciousness that if only he had more schools he would 
have more children under Christian influence, and 
under the power of the Word of God. 


Types of Schools 

In connection with every mission there are numerous 
schools of the type described above, but it would be 
a great mistake to imagine that the average mission 
school is on this low level. The town or city school 
aims at something higher, and under normal circum¬ 
stances the schools for Christian children are of a 
much higher grade. Good solid work is done in them 
by specially trained teachers, and, as the children 
attend longer and more regularly than ordinary 
village boys and girls, a lasting impression is made 
upon them. Even in many of the larger villages 
the schools are often better in every way than the 
one described. Some of the leading Christian workers 
received their first impressions of the Christian 
religion in mission schools, while many of the 
leading citizens of almost eveiy town, men who 
stand for uprightness and progress, also received 
their intellectual and moral training in these 
schools. 

In many of the larger villages there is a Government 
school under a trained head master. While this 
school is nominally open to children of all castes, it 
is as a matter of fact practically confined to children 
of the higher castes. Recently a law was passed 
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wliich enacts that inasmuch as the low castes and 
outcastes pay taxes, they have a right to enter the 
schools. In reply to the plea that many of them 
follow insanitary employments, it was pointed out 
that it is the duty of every teacher to see that all his 
pupils are clean and tidy. It remains to be seen 
what the effect of this new law will be, but legislation 
has little hope of effecting anything until public 
opinion has changed. In some quarters undreamed¬ 
of changes have already taken place . 1 Government 
not only engages in this great and good work of 
education directly, by carrying on numerous schools 
and by training teachers, both men and women, 
to staff them, but it also encourages every effort 
made by public bodies, private individuals, and 
philanthropic societies like missions. Government 
inspectors inspect and examine all registered schools, 
and a grant-in-aid amounting to one-third of the 
expenses is made to those that fulfil the required 
c ° n . * ons an< ^ mai ntain the necessary standard of 
efficiency. In the past this sympathy on the part 
of Government, irrespective of class or creed, has 
done much for the spread of education, and it has 
been and still is greatly appreciated, especially by 
missions, which in many cases could not carry on all 
their work without the help given by Government. 

Of course, the number of pupils in mission schools 
is very small compared with those in Government 
and other institutions, and as time goes on the pro- 


/ “ rist r. teaCh “/ on the Motherhood of all men and the evils 
of caste is being reinforced by Mr Gandhi’s campaign in favour of 
the removal of " untouchability.” p K our oi 
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r _will be smaller still. 1 Consequent!}', if the 

mission school is to maintain its reputation it must 
be more and more efficient, not only on its secular 
side, but in the production of character of the 
Christian type, which is the final argument for its 


existence. 

In most towns or fair-sized villages there is an 
English school, that is, a school where the teaching 
is given in English. The demand for English is 
almost insatiable. It is the magic key to Govern¬ 
ment service, railway employment, and the higher 
grades of commercial life. The flower of the land 
is to be found in the English schools. The live 
missionary sees and knows this, and, in order to retain 
his influence over the boys who pass through his 
vernacular schools, and to bring more and more boys 
under the power of the Gospel, he opens an English 
school, which, as it bears the name of Christ, he 
tries to make the very best of its kind. There are few 
more heart-stirring sights in India than three or four 
hundred boys assembled for morning prayers in the 
hall of a first-class Christian High School, in spite of 
the fact that attendance at religious observances 
is no longer compulsory. It would be difficult for 
any man to find a finer field for the exercise of 
all his powers of body, mind, and spirit. From 
every point of view the opportunity is a golden one, 
and it is a fact that many of the best men in 


1 In 1921-2 the number of pupils attending mission schools 
and colleges of all grades was 594.500. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in India in schools and colleges of all 
grades, including Government, missionary, and private institutions, 
was 7,594»°°°* 
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^ffigy€o‘day were in the mission High Schools but 
yesterday. 


The number of girls who attend the village school 
is small. In many schools, however, a few are to be 
found. The proportion attending mission schools is 
larger than in others because the wife of the Christian 
head master is usually an educated woman, who acts 
as her husband's assistant, and is able to teach the 
girls under favourable conditions. Owing to the 
fairly large number of Christian women who are 
qualified to teach, many mission schools are returned 
as mixed, that is, they are attended by both boys 
and girls. In India, however, that is not an ideal 
state of affairs. Sooner or later every mission that 
takes its work at all seriously has to face the question 
of opening schools for girls with lady missionaries or 
superintendents, and a qualified staff of Christian women. 

Work done in the name of Jesus Christ should be 
as good as possible. A high aim and a good motive 
will not atone for slipshod work and inefficiency. If 
we take advantage of opportunity at all we should 
do so effectively. 

In the work of education this immediately raises 
the question of teacher-training. Government engages 
in and encourages this necessary work, but it cannot 
adequately meet the need. The Christians form an 
exceedingly small percentage of the population in any 
district. If they entered training colleges only in 
proportion to their numbers, not more than three or 
four in a district would be admitted in any year, 


1 In all India the Christians number 4,754,000, or about fifteen 
m every thousand of the total population. 
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dus an adequate supply for mission schools 
would not be forthcoming. Even now many mission 
schools have to be partly staffed by non-Christian 
teachers. Hence it has become necessary for missions, 
either individually or in co-operation, to open colleges 
for the training of their own teachers, both men 
and women. The examinations conducted and the 
diplomas granted are of Government standard, and a 
liberal grant-in-aid is given by Government to all such 
institutions. It is not, of course, possible to send 
all would-be teachers to these training colleges, but 
Summer Schools are conducted for the increased 
efficiency of those who are not quite up to that 
standard. With trained teachers who are first and 
foremost ambassadors for Christ, the efficiency of 
the schools is greatly increased. Both the ordinary 
subjects and the Bible are better taught, and the 
impact of the whole school on the mind of the child 
is of a higher order. 


The Aim of Education 

Education should aim at fitting children for life 
and for taking an intelligent share in the affairs of 
the community. Judged by that simple standard, 
much of the education given both in Government 
and mission schools has not been an unqualified 
success. The aim of the better type of school has 
been to lay the foundations of book-learning, and 
qualify boys for entrance into a High School. In a 
country where agriculture and the allied crafts give 
occupation to three-fourths of the people, education 
has aimed at producing clerks and lawyers in almost 
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fed numbers. There has been a demand for 
this type of education, and the demand has not been 
resisted. The consequence is that much of the 
education given is of little help to the masses of the 
people, who remain just where they were. The 
missionary also has been so delighted to get boys 
under Christian influence that he has not always 
considered questions of educational policy. 

But to-day we are learning that no question stands 
in isolation. The Gospel has to do with life as a 
whole, and if there is to be Christian education at all, 
it should be directed by wisdom and foresight towards 
the highest ends. India’s masses simply cannot go 
on as they have been going, struggling, starving, 
dying. Christ came to give life, and we must lead 
the people into a fuller inheritance. To do this, special 
attention is being given now to what is called 
vocational education, that is, education such as will 
fit the village boys for their calling in life. There 
will be just as much religious instruction and Christian 
influence as formerly, but there will be more attention 
given to agriculture, carpentry, and all the crafts and 
trades by which the villagers must earn their daily 
bread. If such schools could be opened in every 
district, and well supervised by experts, and if 
parents could be persuaded to send their children to 
them for a long enough period to give the vocational 
and religious instruction a chance of bearing fruit, 
the result might be the modem equivalent of the 
feeding of the multitudes by our Lord. There is no 
higher task to which the young men of our country 
could dedicate their powers. 
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is one thing leads on to another. The appalling 
ignorance of the people leads a man to open schools; 
the desire to teach the story of God’s love to boys 
and girls of all ranks and classes leads to the same 
goal; and then, when they are opened, the Christian 
demand for efficient service leads to the vocational 
school and the training college. The end in view 
is Christ, and the man who is engaged in this glorious 
work feels that he would not be true to Christ if he 
did not follow the programme to the end, and do all 
in his power to seize every opportunity of giving 
Christ in increasing fulness to all those whom God 
has placed under his influence. 

Having glanced at the task that has yet to be 
accomplished, try to imagine the gigantic effort that 
will have to be put forth for its performance. There 
are over 700,000 villages in India, with a total popula¬ 
tion of 280,000,000 people (over 90 per cent of them 
illiterate). The small size of the villages (average 
population under 400) necessitates small and there¬ 
fore expensive schools. Think of the number of new 
buildings required, of the vast army of teachers 
necessary, of the large sum of money to be raised 
annually ! Then remember the poverty of India, and 
that she already gives a proportion of her income for 
education “which compares not unfavourably with 
that devoted by other lands to the same purpose.’’ 1 
What a tremendous effort India must make if all her 
children are to get only the same chance as the com¬ 
paratively small number who now attend school are 
getting! When, in addition to this, it is remembered 
1 India in p. 235. 
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le education now given is far from satisfactory, 
because the majority of children who go to school 
attend it for only two or three years and soon forget 
all they learned, it will be seen how vast and baffling 
the problem is, and how it calls for the very best 
effort that the very best people can make. "Who 
is sufficient for these things ? ” 
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WHAT THEY SUFFER 

In Chapter I we visited a village and saw what might 
be called its “ sights,” the sort of thing we would 
point out to a tourist, or would expect to find on a 
picture postcard. There is much more to be seen, 
however, than meets the eye of the casual visitor, 
and much of it is of the nature of tragedy. 

Famine 

As I sat in the village square one morning, I 
engaged in conversation with an intelligent-look¬ 
ing farmer, who appeared to be friendly and 
communicative. 

" Well, brother, how are things in the village this 
year ? ” 

“ Sahib, we farmer folk are hard to jplease. I 
suppose it is the same in your country.” 

" It is a true word, brother. What is the ground 
of your complaint this year ? ” 

“ There is no need to tell your Honour. You re¬ 
member that the monsoon came late, and when it 
did come there was so little rain that the seed sown 
was only as if thrown away. True, it came up, but 
when it was only two or three fingers long it withered 
away for lack of more rain, so that there is neither 

M 
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for the dumb animals, nor grain for the food 
of man.” 

" But was there not good latter rain ? ” 

" Yes, fairly good, but it was too late for the grain, 
and, while it has helped the grazing for a month or 
two, what is gone is gone, and there is not fodder 
enough to last a month.” 

" It is a pitiable story, brother. Had many people 
to sell off their cattle ? ” 

" Yes, sir, a great many. There is Jethabhai who 
had a buffalo worth one hundred and twenty rupees, 
that gave forty pounds of milk a day. His wife swept 
the fields for straws, dug up the roots of the grass, 
and stripped the leaves off the trees in order to keep 
the animal alive, because their children depended 
on it for milk. At last, one day a dealer came 
here and took the buffalo away for seven rupees. 
Hundreds of poor people had to sell not only their 
buffaloes but also their bullocks, and what they will 
do next year, or where they will get a new yoke to 
plough, God only knows.” 

“It is a sad tale. How about the cotton ? It 
seems to be fairly good, and I hear the price is high.” 

" Sahib, the story of the cotton is simply wonder¬ 
ful. It is like one of the miracles of God. Who 
would have thought that anything would have come 
of it ? Yet, look at it I There is a little here and a 
little there, and, as you say, the price is good, but. 
Sahib, we cannot eat cotton.” 


" That is quite true, but we have a proverb in my 
country that ‘ money makes the pot boil.' ” 

“ Listen to that 1 ” (Aside) “ A sea of wisdom ! ” 
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we have a saying in our language also that 
aey is useful for all things.” 

“ What about water ? Are the tanks full and are 
the wells holding out ? " 

“ Water! There is a water famine. Some of the 
wells are almost dry, and useless for irrigation, and 
in the tanks there is not more than a three months’ 
supply of water. Look at our village tank as you 
go away. If some disease does not break out it will 
be a wonder. The ways of God are past searching 
out. O Rama ! have mercy upon us.” 

" What will people do till next year ? Is there no 
remedy ? ” 


There is but one remedy, sir, and that is mercy — 
which is the root of all religion.” 

“ What can mercy do ? ” 

" Sahib, mercy, like merit, can do everything. If 
Government, realizing how bad things are, will forgo 
the demand for rent this year, and if it will bring in 
from distant parts of the country cargoes of grain 
and fodder, and if it will curb the greed of the grain- 
merchants by opening shops of its own and selling at 
a fixed price, much distress will be prevented. If, 
in addition to what Government does, the rich 
merchants in the cities and the well-to-do in other 
places give subscriptions to help the poor and needy 
to purchase fodder for their cattle, and grain and 
clothing for themselves and their children, all will be 
well. That is what mercy can do.” 

\\ ell said, brother; mercy is the only remedy 
for famine. You remember what I read to you this 
morning before we began our conversation that * God 
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so . loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ Mercy is the 
brightest jewel in the diadem of God Himself, and 
when we are merciful we are most like Him. We 
must do all we can to help the poor ourselves, and 
we must also do all in our power to open the fountain 
of mercy in the hearts of all our countrymen, so that 
the ravages of famine may be averted, and man and 
beast provided for.” 

At this point my friend had to go away to the field 
to attend to his well, and I returned home thinking 
of the evil times that had befallen the people. 

That day there was a meeting of the chief Christian 
workers in the district to consider what should be 
done to meet the needs of those of our own Christian 
people who were likely to require help, as well as 
others known to us who were in a sad plight. After 
long discussion, we decided upon the levelling of some 
uneven land, the building of one or two embank¬ 
ments to protect a field in time of flood, and the 


uprooting of some brushwood, so as to improve per¬ 
manently the land of some of our Christian farmers. 
Payment for this work was to be made in grain. The 
amount to be given was determined by Government 
rules for famine relief. In consequence, only those 
able-bodied men who were really in need had any 
inducement to do relief work. Those who were able 
to make good, and those who already had more 
profitable employment, were not expected to join up. 
Work was opened in several districts, so that the 
villagers might not be drawn away from their homes. 
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_Emsion had to be made for the aged and inf irm, 

also for widows and others who could not do hard 
manual labour. All who could weave were urged to 
ao so, and temporary financial assistance was offered. 
To provide for this, and for all exceptional cases, a 
collection was organized in all the churches. Con¬ 
sidering the poverty of the people, the response was 
most generous, then, quite unexpectedly, we were 
requested to visit the outcastes’ quarter of two 
villages, to plead the cause of the poor. That 
was one of the most memorable experiences I 
ever had. 


The invitation to one of the villages was given by 
an old evangelist, who, living in the very heart of 
heathenism, had won many to the Saviour. He was 
not an educated man, but he was earnest, and whole¬ 
hearted fox Christ. His house and compound were 
like a garden in the wilderness. Accompanied by 
our eloquent pastor, I went to the village one evening. 
A carpet was spread on the open space in front of the 
house. A canopy was erected, and paper bunting 
added colour to the scene. The lamps were lit, and 
the bell was rung. There was a large meeting. We 
sang hymns and drank highly-spiced tea. Then I 
gave an address on the love of God, and the duty of 
all who know of His love to love and help those in 
need. The pastor followed with an earnest appeal, 
pointing out what missionaries had done in the last 
famine, and urging that the people of India should 
now imitate them. Paper and pencil were called for, 
and soon names were written, with the sum of money 
promised opposite them. After the meeting was over 
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home, feeling that it was good to be alive 
and to have the honour of helping these people to 
help one another. In the course of a few days the 
promises were all redeemed, and the hard cash was 
in the safe at the mission house. 

The following evening we accepted the second 
invitation. Tea was provided, but the arrangements 
were not so carefully made. The person who gave 
the invitation was one of many who still hesitate 
between two opinions, who, as the Indians say, " try 
to beat both sides of the drum,” that is to keep one 
foot in the Church and the other in the world. The 
boys from our hostel had charge of the singing and 
music, and they did their part well. Some of our 
Christian people were present, but the majority of 
the audience bore unmistakable signs of ignorance 
and superstition. The proceedings were much the 
same as in the other village. One feature was unique. 
A well-to-do man of good caste came into the quarter 
and, with outcastes all around him, sat beside me and 
encouraged me. He made a little speech in apprecia¬ 
tion of our work in general and of this particular 
effort, and concluded by handing me fifty rupees for 
our relief fund. 

When all our contributions were put together we 
purchased a quantity of rice from a merchant, who 
supplied it at cost price. Some of it was sold at the 
full price to those whose circumstances allowed them 
to pay. Most of it was sold at a reduction of twenty- 
five, fifty, and, in some cases, seventy-five per cent, 
according to the recommendation of a committee that 
investigated the condition of all applicants. A 
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quantity was also given free of cost to the poor and 
helpless. The assistance thus given was greatly 
appreciated. It saved many people, especially little 
children, from hunger or actual starvation, and it 
prevented the very poor from contracting more debt— 
the perennial curse of the Indian villager. At the 
back of all private relief measures was the help of 
Government with its experienced officers, and the 
whole railway system was utilized for bringing in 
fodder and grain. 

The best way to help people is to enable them 
to help themselves. In a lean year this can be done 
in various ways, none of which is better than helping 
the farmer to irrigate a patch of land. A few rupees 
spent on ropes and a leather bag to draw water, or 
on a few bales of hay to feed the bullocks till the 
irrigated crop is ripe, are of inestimable value. Help 
given to deepen wells or dig new ones, especially in 
parts of the country where water is near the surface 
and where little technical skill is required, is one of the 
best methods of helping people through a bad time. 
For work of this kind I have been indebted time and 
again to a Parsee gentleman of liberal education and 
high position in the legal profession who gave readily, 
not only to meet an urgent need, but out of grateful 
remembrance of the kindness shown and the help 
given to his father when an orphan boy in a mission 
High School. 

Poverty 

It is not only in famine years that the poverty of 
the masses of India presents a problem to all who are 
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in them : we have the poor always with us. 
Even in good years the hunger of thousands is seldom 
appeased, and for many months in the year they 
have to live on one small meal of grain per day. 
There are few industries in the country, and under 
present circumstances, owing to primitive methods of 
agriculture, inadequate implements, an impoverished 
and inefficient stock of cattle, contentment with the 
traditional lot and an unshakable fatalism, the land 
is not rendered able to feed the teeming multitudes 
that depend upon it for support. To a certain extent 
the suffering of the poor is mitigated by the fact that 
there is warmth and sunshine nearly all the year 
round. Still it is difficult to exaggerate the misery 
of many who live in cheerless hovels, are clothed 
in rags, and never know where the next meal, 
or at any rate the next day’s food, is to come 
from. 1 




Too much praise cannot be given to the Department 
of Agriculture for all that it has done to improve 
agiicultural conditions. Under the most sympathetic 
of officers,, it has endeavoured to teach people how to 
select their seeds, improve their cattle, make their 
fields more fertile, and conserve all their resources. 
It is an uphill fight all the time against tradition 
ignorance, prejudice, and, in many cases, religion! 
Government has demonstrated that pests and blights 
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overcome, but the results of their research 
have had little effect upon the masses of the people, 
who still believe that the fate of the crops is deter¬ 
mined by the position of the stars on the day of 
ploughing, sowing, or reaping, and that malignant 
spirits stand ready to wreak revenge on those who 
interfere with the established order of things. 

One of the worst evils resulting from their poverty 
is the hopeless condition of debt into which many 
families fall. The farmer or the labourer in a bad 
year goes to the money-lender, who charges fifty or 
seventy-five per cent. And this exorbitant interest 
has to be paid : the lender sees to that. When the 
grain is on the threshing-floor he comes and refuses to 
go until the interest is paid in money or in kind; or, 
if the debtor be a paid labourer, the money-lender 
will have the first claim upon his wages, and he or 
his agent will be on the spot when wages are paid on 
the first of the month. 

There are millions in India who are paying, or 
trying to pay, interest on the debt contracted by 
their fathers or grandfathers, with no hope of ever 
getting free, and with no ambition to become in¬ 
dependent. Among the outcastes and aborigines 
particularly the dire poverty often leads a man to 
mortgage his services as a labourer, or even those of 
his children. From this condition, which is virtually 
that of slavery, they have'little chance of ever freeing 
themselves. 

In recent years a splendid beginning has been made 
in the provision of self-help by the establishment of 
Co-operative Banks. The words of a Government 
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are true: “ Probably the most power, __ 
'agency for improving the conditions of Indian 
labour, both rural and urban, is to be found in the 
Co-operative movement.” Government agents, public- 
spirited citizens, missionaries and their Indian helpers, 
all lend a hand in the formation and carrying on of 
these credit societies. The people of a village, who 
are all known to one another, combine for mutual 
help. Those who have a little money saved are 
induced to put it in the Co-operative Bank at six per 
cent per annum. The total sum thus realized may 
not amount to much, but Government is always 
willing to add to the capital on easy terms. The 
people are urged to borrow from the village bank 
instead of from the money-lender. Usually, money 
is required for only a short period. In the month of 
May or June a good deal is required for the purchase 
of seed, and perhaps for food also, till the crop is ripe 
in October or November, when the loan will be repaid. 
The village bank lends at from nine to twelve per 
cent on security, and, as a rule, the necessary guar¬ 
antors see that the loan is paid on the appointed 
date. 


One of the best things about the Co-operative 
movement is the special effort it makes to set people 
free from the serfdom of debt. As a rule, only small 
sums are lent, and for short periods, but in order to 
clear off an old debt a larger sum can be borrowed 
for a longer period. It is a great day in a man's life 
when for the first time he has shaken himself free of 
the fetters of inherited indebtedness, and steps forth a 
liberated man. 
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loral effect of the Co-operative Bank 
mnity, in places where it has proved a suc¬ 
cess, is one of its most remarkable features. The 
members of the village who are shareholders in the 
concern are so deeply interested in the success of 
the undertaking that they take an interest in the 
individual borrowers, and pull them up when they 
do anything that may hinder or weaken the company. 
The thriftless person feels that he is being watched, 
and that if he is to receive any further help he must 
take himself in hand. 

It is sometimes asked why missionaries should 
spend their precious time on such things as banks 
and co-operative credit societies. Is it not enough 
for them to preach the simple Gospel of Jesus and 
His love to perishing sinners, and leave these social 
and economic problems to the people themselves ? 
If people get the pure Gospel will they not soon solve 
their own problems ? It is almost inconceivable that 
such an opinion could be held by any follower of Him 
who looked with compassion on the multitude, and 
who said, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world; For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in; Naked and ye 
clothed me ; I was sick and ye visited me ; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.” The religion of 
Jesus Christ is not only for all men, but for the whole 
of each man, to bring every believer into the liberty 
of the sons of God. 

One of the most remarkable features of Indian life 
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Z^^yis the increasing activity of the more en¬ 
lightened people themselves, in all movements such 
as we have been dealing with in this chapter. In the 
great famine of 1900-1 the people were almost 
entirely passive, not knowing what to do, and not 
much minded to help even if they did know. In the 
quarter of a century that has passed since then, 
society has been transformed. Numerous organiza¬ 
tions, whose aim is the relief of distress and the 


elevation of the sunken masses, have sprung up, and 
their members are among the most devoted servants 
of India. During the last period of scarcity of a 
few years ago an amazing amount of relief work was 


done by local committees, on their own initiative 
and under their own direction. Large sums of money 
were raised for fodder and grain, and some of the 
rich cotton manufacturers rivalled one another in the 
munificence of their gifts of cloth for distribution 
among the poor. For a time, even the spirit of caste 
disappeared, and men of all castes united to help 
those in distress without distinction of class or creed. 


Sickness 

As we go through the village, making a study of 
its social and economic conditions, we are arrested 
by the voices of men, chanting a weird wail, as they 
hurry along the road half-dressed, four of them 
carrying a bier upon their shoulders. Some person 
died during the night, and his relatives are carrying 
the bier with its shrouded figure away to the burning 
place. ^As they go they sing, “ Rama, bolo bhai 
Rama,' “ Say Rama, brother, say Rama/' If we 
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„™/the main street we may see a group of wc 

_ _Brnly dressed, surrounding the house of mourning, 

weeping and making a noise, and striking their bi easts 
with their hands. Some of them are mere professional 
mourners, but others are deeply moved, and, in the 
excitement of their grief, would inflict serious injury 
upon themselves. In a district where the population 
is much denser than that of England, rising to seven 
hundred and seventy-four persons per squaie mile, 
and where the ordinary death-rate is twice as high 
as that of the British Isles, scenes such as this are very 
common. 

The causes of the high death-rate 1 are many, and 
somewhat complex. The ordinary Indian puts it all 
down to water. Whatever the disease may be, and 
whatever its cause, ask the villager, and he will tell 
you it is due to the “ unsuitable ” water. That is not 
because he believes in germs, and in the proper treat¬ 
ment of water for their destruction, for there is 
nothing he considers more insipid than boiled water, 
and he thinks that one of the reasons why most 
Europeans suffer from the climate is because they 
boil the water they use for drinking, and therefore 
destroy whatever health-giving and strength-pre¬ 
serving virtue it may have. 

jr e ver is one of tlic most common ailments. If tlic 
pastor fails to keep a morning appointment, if the 
schoolmaster is absent without notice, if the cook is 
unable to send up the morning cup of tea or go to 


i For the whole of India the average figure for the years 1911-21 
(the most recent figure obtainable) was 34 per thousand. For 
England and Wales in 1923 it was 11.6 per thousand. 
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bazaar to do the shopping—it is usually because 
his temperature rose during the night. Call to 
enquire and you will find him with a racking headache 
and a burning body. He will tell you that his whole 
frame is loose. That is malaria, which invades 
every home during the months of October and 
November. In itself it is not a fatal disease, but 
repeated attacks of it undermine the constitution and 
drain the power of resistance so that its victims 
easily fall a prey to other diseases. 

The poor are the readiest victims of disease. There 
are multitudes who are underfed and, even for India, 
underclothed. When disease fastens on these people 
they have no chance of recovery. They just lie 
down and die. People at home hear so often about 
the heat of India that they do not realize how 
intensely cold it can be in the cold season. Frost is 
seldom known in Western India, but there is a pene¬ 
trating east wind, bitterly cold. On cold mornings 
the well-to-do villager wraps his blanket round his 
head and shoulders and sits on his heels beside a 
little fire till the sun rises and warms him. But 
thousands of the poor have no blankets, and all they 
can get to protect them is a piece of cotton cloth 
thrown round their shoulders. Many of the children 
have not even that. The inevitable result is pneu¬ 
monia and other such diseases which sometimes run 
their course rapidly and in other cases linger on, with¬ 
out attention and without precaution. I remember 
one pathetic case—no more pathetic, however, than 
thousands of others. He was a strong, healthy man, 
a hard worker, who rose early and went to his day’s 
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regularly as the sunrise. One day he came 
to the Mission Hospital. He was found to be 
suffering from pneumonia. He made a partial re¬ 
covery, but his strength never returned, and after a 
lingering illness he died, leaving a widow and several 
children, with very little to support them. The sad 
part of it was that a warm coat, or a blanket, on a 
certain cold morning in February, would have saved 
his life. 

If poverty slays its thousands, ignorance slays its 
tens of thousands. A little girl, the daughter of 
intelligent Christian parents, was brought into hospital 
suffering from typhoid fever. The Indian Christian 
doctor in charge was unremitting in his attention 
night and day, until he considered the corner had 
been safely turned. One day the parents were 
allowed to see their daughter. They questioned the 
Indian nurse as to the treatment given, the kind and 
quantity of food allowed, and so forth. They came 
out and to one another said : 

“ Milk ! Nothing but milk ! And she has fever ! 
Did anyone ever hear such a thing ? These Western 
ways beat all. Everybody knows that milk pro¬ 
duces heat in the system. They are only feeding the 
fever." 

They went away, and in the quietness of the 
evening before the lamps were lit they stealthily 
returned with a dish of food, said by four thousand 
years of tradition and by one thousand millions of 
India’s sages to be good for cooling the blood. In 
silence and in secret they gave her as much as satisfied 
the craving of a typhoid patient on the way to re- 
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then went home feeling how good it was 
they had come. 

Next day with mingled feelings of compassion, 
grief, and anger, we attended the child’s funeral. 

If intelligent people, so-called, are capable of such 
things, we can only faintly imagine what goes on in 
the homes of the ignorant masses who believe that 
sickness is due to the influence of the stars, or to 
the anger of gods and goddesses that dwell in the 
hills, the rivers, or the trees. Consumption is supposed 
to be caused by the moon, and is cured by offering 
prayers to a goddess ; rheumatism is cured by prayers 
to the wind god, and by wearing a chaplet of leaves 
on the right arm ; smallpox is presided over by a 
smallpox mother, or a smallpox uncle, both of whom 
have to be appeased. All the laws of sanitation and 
hygiene are broken, and the punishment inflicted 
by nature upon all who disobey them is supposed to 
be averted by the repetition of sacred verses, the 
wearing of charms, and the offering of gifts to gods, 
goddesses, and evil spirits. 

Occasionally a district is devastated by an epidemic 
such as plague, cholera, influenza, smallpox. Merci- 
fully plague and cholera are, as a rule, confined to 
limited areas and do not sweep over the whole land, 
so that, while the death-rate may be very high in a 
given area, the average for the whole country may 
not be greatly affected. The influenza outbreak in 
1918 was an exception to the general rule. It swept 
like a prairie fire over the whole land. 1 In some 
places whole families were wiped out, and the health 

1 The total number of deaths was over twelve million. 
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nons who partially recovered was permanently 
undermined. During that terrible time it was made 
apparent how utterly inadequate are the medical 
staff and skill of India to her need. Hundreds of 
thousands of people died without having a chance of 
receiving even nominal help. That is true all the 
time, even when there is no widespread epidemic. 


The Suffering of Women and Children 

The custom in India of child-marriage is very 
largely responsible for the suffering of women and 
children. A girl must be married or she will become 
an outcaste, and her parents must begin their search 
for a suitable husband while she is still a mere child. 
It frequently happens that a girl is a mother 
at thirteen or fourteen. The suffering endured by 
these children, and the consequent loss of life, are 
known to all women doctors in India. 1 

It is not in keeping with Indian ideas of etiquette 
for women to be seen by a man doctor, so that even 
when medical help is available they are often debarred 
from receiving it. One day in conversation with an 
Indian villager I learned that one of his daughters 
was ill with fever. I asked the father : 

“ What have you done ? Have you given her any 
medicine ? ” 

“ Medicine, sir ? What medicine ? It is only 
fever, and fever comes and goes. No one knows 
how.” 

“ In the village yonder there is an Indian doctor, 
one of your own brethren. He is wise, and he could 

1 Cf. W. E. S. Holland, The Goal of India, chapter iv. 
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r 7 something that would help and perhaps cure 

youFchild.” 

“ Doctor ? What would we do with a doctor ? It 
is a girl, sir. ,, 

The suffering of women is only paralleled by that 
of little children. One of the most pressing problems 
of India's health is that of the appalling infant 
mortality: it has been estimated that between 200 
and 250 babies out of every thousand die in the 
first year of life. 1 It has been calculated that every 
year more than two million Indian babies die, 
while of those who survive many grow up weak and 
feeble from unhealthy surroundings during infancy. 


The Healing Hand 

Faced with these conditions, what is the follower 
of “ the Great Physician ” to do ? Take one mission 
station as an example. Its founder was a clerical 
missionary, an honours graduate in Arts and Theology. 
When he went out to India he thought his great work, 
and perhaps his only one, would be to preach the 
Gospel to a benighted people, who would hear him 
gladly and* in a short time throw their idols to the 
moles and bats. He learned their language, studied 
their religion and customs, read their sacred books, 
became acquainted with their traditions and versed 
in their superstitions. He found the masses of the 
people sunk in ignorance, and unable to read or 
understand the Book of books which he longed to 
place in their hands. He opened schools, and, in 

1 India in 1922-3, p. 220, In England the corresponding figure 
(i 9 * 3 ) is 69. 
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suance of his one great object, he launched on a 
programme of education. While engaged in this 
blessed work, he daily heard the wail of the mourner, 
and the cry of the sufferer pierced his heart. In the 
name of Christ, could he do nothing to help ? He 
ordered a few books, picked up a smattering of 
medical knowledge, and, on his travels, carried a 
medicine-chest with him. He soon learned a few 
simple remedies—how to dress an ulcer, extract a 
tooth, treat malaria, cure infected eyes, and the like. 
All this work opened closed doors for the entrance 
of the Gospel, and it made many friends. Could 
such work not be multiplied a thousandfold ? Could 
it not be carried on in such a way that the time so 
much needed for evangelistic work would not be 
encroached upon ? An appeal was made to the 
Home Board for a Christian doctor. 

God put it into the heart of a medical student to 
respond to the appeal. Laying all his gifts upon the 
altar of service, he offered himself to the Board, was 
accepted, and sailed for India. At first the people 
were opposed to the doctor, for his work was the 
most powerful attack that had ever been made upon 
ignorance and superstition. In the end love won, 
and, after a dozen years of work well done there was 
a large hospital with seventy-five beds, and the 
names of the doctor and his wife—also a doctor—were 
pronounced like a benediction in every village in the 
district. Half a million attendances have been made 
in the hospital and dispensary, and all who have 
passed through it have learned that “ there is a tree 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 
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lory illustrates how inevitably the wor 
ag is linked up with that of healing. There is 
no space here to deal with all the fine medical work 
carried on both by the missionary societies and by the 
Government. In the large cities and headquarters 
of administrative districts there are well-equipped 
hospitals, superintended by qualified doctors and 
nurses. In the smaller towns there are dispensaries, in 
charge of assistant surgeons. These do splendid work, 
but they are only able to touch the fringe of the need. 

There is no doubt that the combined efforts of 
Government and missions have produced much fruit. 
Private hospitals are being opened by well-disposed 
individuals, and one of my most pleasant memories 
is of visits paid to three such hospitals, two of which 
were in charge of Indian Christian women doctors. 
There are to-day many such hospitals and dispensaries, 
and as the influence of the Christian religion spreads, 
more and more of such work will be done. 

In this land of sickness and sorrow thousands of 
men and women and children in mission hospitals, 
dispensaries, and in their own homes have the healing 
hand of Jesus laid upon their tortured bodies. Many 
of those who entered the hospital as the enemies of 
Jesus and His people, and haunted by superstitious 
fears, are to-day numbered among His friends, and 
are no longer the victims of belief in evil spirits that 
cause disease. Some of them, also, are numbered 
among His professed followers, and are daily bearing 
testimony to His love, and to His power to heal the 
body and give new life to the Spirit of all who trust 
in Him. 


I 

CHAPTER V 

THE TIDE FROM THE WEST 

" What is all that row about, out on the road ? ” 
Neither the question nor the tone of voice in which 
it was asked was suggestive of anything but the 
irritation that naturally comes at times to the best 
of men when, on a particularly hot day in India, 
they have for about the seventh time failed to add 
up correctly a solid column of rupees, annas, and pies. 

“ It is a procession, sir,” answered the good-natured 
“ boy,” as he showed with one happy grin his two 
rows of pearly teeth. " Half the people of the village 
are in it. They have a band and banners, and at the 
head of the procession is a Hindu holy man. They 
have halted just outside the compound, and the holy 
man is making a speech.” 

“ Oh. Is that all ? ” quoth the missionary, as he 
looked out through the window upon the green leaves 
of the neemtrees, and left the figures to dance their 
jig on the pages of the Orphanage and Hostel Account 
Book. "That is nothing new. There is always 
some kind of ‘ music in the air.’ What is the holy 
man up to ? ” 

" One never can tell what they are up to nowadays, 
and I haven’t time to listen to the like of him, but 
they say he is talking about milk.” 
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is good. Is he telling the people ho 
getrtfieir cows to give more, or is he asking the milk- 
sellers to reduce the price ? ” 

“If he were to do that it would be well. Poor 


purchasers like me would be grateful to him.” 

“ What is he talking about, then ? ” 

“ He is telling the fanner folk not to sell their milk 
to the dairy or creamery. He says all the butter is 
being sent out of the country, and that the children 
are being starved. He is trying to persuade the 
owners of buffaloes to take a pledge to send no more 
milk to the creamery.” 

“ Are many signing the pledge ? ” 

“ They will be signing it, no doubt, for as the 
proverb says, the people of this country are like a 
flock of sheep. If one jumps into a pit all the rest 
will follow. It is one thing to sign when the holy 
man is here, and another to keep the pledge when 
he is absent.” 

" Why, is there not some truth in what he says ? ” 
" Of course there is truth in it, but who compels 
people to sell their milk ? It is their own pleasure, 
and if it pleases them they can eat it. But what are 
they to do ? The creamery manager gives a good 
price, and people with families need money.” 

The holy man toured the country and extracted 
promises, but as soon as he returned to the place 
whence he came the people sold their milk as before. 

The dairy and the milk separator are the outward 
symbols of the change that has taken place in India 
within recent years. In the olden days the cream of 
a few days was collected in the houses of the people, 
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en put into a large earthen jar and churned. 
The butter was melted, cooled, and allowed to harden 
into ghi, some of which was kept for cooking pur-, 
poses if the farmer could afford to keep it, while the 
remainder was sold in the village. The buttermilk 
was used by the family or given away to the poor 
dependants, who appreciated it very much. This 
age-long method still prevails in many places, but 
one of the commonest sights now to be seen morning 
and evening is the villagers carrying the milk in earthen 
pots, brass vessels, or old kerosene-oil tins to a central 
place, where it is tested and measured and then carted 
away to the Government creamery or Indian dairy. 
Many a time the process of testing has been turned to 
good account by an open-eyed preacher of the Gospel 
who stood near by, awaiting an opportunity. 

In some of the larger villages one may see private 
enterprise at work. I remember one cold winter 
morning standing at a windy, dusty comer trying to 
address a rather critical audience on a topic that 
usually appeals to the average Hindu—“ the Way of 
Salvation.” The dust in an Indian town, especially 
in the quarter where the shops are, can be very irri¬ 
tating to the throat, owing to the presence of tobacco 
dust, pepper, and such things. That morning I was 
greatly refreshed and cheered by the hospitality of a 
genial Mohammedan, who came out and handed me a 
cup of delicious hot milk, with the assurance that it 
had “ bubbled ” on the fire. He invited me to come 
and see his shop. It was a milk-shop, not the evil¬ 
smelling, fly-infested kind of thing I was accustomed 
to, and always shunned, but a place as clean as it 
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in the heart of a village, with a spotle* 
clean separator. It seemed almost out of place amid 
the dust and squalor of an ancient village, but there 
it was, one of the forerunners of the new age that 
has dawned upon the ancient East. 


Ways of Communication 

One of my pioneer predecessors describes his voyage 
from Bombay to an up-country mission station as 
taking him four days. When I arrived in Bombay, 
destined for the same station, my colleague looked 
up a railway guide to learn the time of departure 
and the hour of arrival of the most convenient train. 
Then we went together to the magnificent telegraph 
office and sent off a wire, “ Hope to arrive to-morrow 
morning, seven o'clock.” At half-past nine we took 
our places in the train, spread out our bedding, and, 
after a comparatively good night's rest, arrived at 
our destination almost up to time. 

Another of my predecessors wrote : “ A missionary 
must be able to journey for days on the rough-pacing 
camel, or in a country cart, with rude shade rigged 
up, it may be, by his own hands. He must wend his 
way by day and night, over rivers, and rocks, and 
burning plains. He must subsist on the plainest fare, 
rudely cooked by the wayside, or under the shade of 
a tree, and sometimes on no fare at all.” I have 
frequently travelled, very comfortably, in a railway 
train on the road of which he wrote, and my successor 
runs over the same district in a motor-car, accomplish¬ 
ing twice the work in a morning, and arriving home in 
time for breakfast. And, be it noted, the missionary s 
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lot looked upon as a novelty. Why shot 
when within a single year (1920-1) no fewer 
than 15,432 cars were imported into India ? In 
the city where I lived the horse and gharry, that 
used to do all the work of carrying passengers to and 
from the ra ~<5 ’.y station, is being almost driven off the 
streets by the competition of rival motor-bus com¬ 
panies that do for twopence the work the horse and 
gharry do for eightpence or a shilling. There is 
electric light in the city. Water is laid on, and a 
sewage scheme is making real if slow progress. 

There are now 37,266 miles of railway in the country, 
carrying 559 millions of passengers in a year. The 
Indian Post Office during a single year handled no 
less than 6x4 million letters, 648 million postcards, 
and 78 million registered newspapers. Although that 
only amounts to about four letters or packets per 
person in a year, it is a tremendously big thing, and 
shows how India has advanced. 


Clay Saucer and Electric Bulb 

It was twelve o’clock noon. There was the sound 
of shuffling footsteps, and of artificial coughing near 
the little one-roomed bungalow of a Christian village 
in which the the missionary lived when on tour. The 
“ boy,” roused from his midday slumber, struggled 
into his coat, put on his cap, knocked at the door, 
and drowsily announced that the members of the 
panch — the officers of the church—had arrived. 
After the usual greetings we assembled in the church. 
The minutes were read and passed. This was the 
last meeting of the current year, and reports were 
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Preaching in the Village 



Evangelistic Week 

A band of boys going to a village to sing “ the old , old story.” (See p. ioo ) 
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by those in charge of the various departments. 
* xt the close of the business, the pastor had an appli¬ 
cation to make. Evening worship is conducted on 
. e veranda of his house. Up till now he has pro¬ 
vided the light for dark evenings at his own expense. 
New lamps—hurricane lamps—are required, and it 
is too much to ask him to provide them. Then when 
new lamps are being got, would it not be well for 
the punch to supply oil and wicks and chimneys ? 
t is a small matter, but with eight persons to feed 
and clothe and educate, even a little help counts, 
j ir ^ pri ces s ° high, and with these Japanese chimneys 
t lat break if you sneeze, the monthly account is 
larger than might be thought. ... The application 
was granted. Three hurricane lamps were provided, 
and it was agreed to supply all requisites out of 
church funds. 


Could you go to the pastor’s house for evening 
worship you would see the people seated on the 
ground in two rows facing one another, with the 
lamps set in position between them. They keep 
their books on the ground, and bend down to look at 
lem. The lamps are a great improvement on the 
httle clay saucers with floating wicks that were 
used of old, but they are far behind the most 
modern method of lighting, which is now to be seen 
m some of the city churches and other buildings. 
One of our best educated young men recent!” secured 
a good appointment as a teacher, and when ae drew 
ns first month s salary he brought the entire sum as 
'' ' lan k-offering to be used towards paying for 
electric light in the church. When giving the money 
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jVsSked that his name should be kept secret, and 
promised to give his second month’s salary also for the 
same purpose, which he has done. The introduction 
of electric light into the church will not be regarded 
as a novelty. If it were not already in common use all 
over the city it would not be available for the church. 


Brazier and Primus Stove 

The habit of tea-drinking is to-day very common 
in India, and in the large towns open tea-shops are 
conspicuous. Even in the villages they are quite 
common. Formerly the kettle was boiled on a brazier 
of charcoal. When the fire was low it was brightened 
up by vigorously waving a fan. To-day you will 
probably find a primus stove in full blast. It saves 
time, and is less of a tax upon one’s patience. 

The tobacco habit is all but universal. The 
“hubble-bubble” is still in evidence, especially 
among the older men; but although it is picturesque, 
it is cumbersome and cannot conveniently be carried 
about. Some people use a stumpy, slightly trumpet¬ 
shaped clay pipe. There are also native cigarettes. 
These are very small, and a confirmed smoker con¬ 
sumes an enormous quantity of them. They are 
being displaced, however, by the modem cigarettes, 
which are not only manufactured in India, but im¬ 
ported in large quantities—1.3 million pounds’ worth 
in a year. 


Oxen versus Engine 

Standing in a village in the cool of the morning, 
one is surprised to hear in the distance the chuff-chuff 
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oil-engine. The farmer has been slow to take 
advantage of all the benefits that modem progress 
has brought within his reach. In one particular, 
however, he is beginning to wake up. The sound of 
the engine is coming from the well of a progressive 
landowner, who has recently introduced a pump to 
take the place of the oxen and the leather bag at the 
end of a long rope. It is very expensive to put on 
an engine, and only the wealthy can afford it. 
The well has to be deepened and its wall strengthened. 
Then it has to be bored to a considerable depth, 
with the risk of failure. Many enterprising farmers 
have taken the risk and have made the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. In the old way, a farmer with 
his own well and oxen was able to irrigate in the hot 
weather about two acres. With the help of the 
engine many acres of parched land are converted into 
fruitful gardens. The owner of the well can irrigate 
not only his own fields, but he has water to spare, 
which he sells to his neighbours at so much “ per 
hour.” 


Newspapers 

The vernacular Press is very active and influential. 
The number of readers is small, but the power 
of the Press is out of all proportion to the number of 
those who can read. The leading newspaper in our 
district, written partly in English and partly in the 
vernacular, is ably conducted, although, as a rale, its 
attitude on many critical questions strikes an out¬ 
sider as one-sided and extravagant. A few years 
a g° it was put on a black list and not allowed into 
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public libraries. But that did not much curtail its 
influence. One evening during a time of some mild 
political excitement I was preaching in a village when 
the newspaper arrived, and all that we could do was 
to bow to the inevitable and bring the meeting to a 
close as soon as possible. The gentleman to whom 
it was delivered was very courteous, and refrained 
from opening it until we had finished. Then the 
people crowded round him, and he began to read in 
a kind of chant, which is the usual way of reading 
aloud. The leading article in the vernacular con¬ 
tained some strong views and stiff comments on 
Government procedure. Probably fifty persons heard 
the opinions of the editor, and they went away to 
fifty different homes to repeat what they had heard. 
Rumour is fleet-footed and difficult to overtake, and 
when one sees how news can be published, it becomes 
apparent that he who sets out to overtake rumour 
suffers under a very heavy handicap. In India the 
power of the Press is with hearers rather than readers. 

The newspaper carries news of the world into the 
village, not only throitgh its articles and items of 
news, but also through its advertisements, which are 
frequently illustrated in a way that demands atten¬ 
tion. Once, in a debate, I was interested to hear 
some of the remarks made by my own students on 
the advertisements that were appearing in an English 
paper, and in a competition it was surprising to learn 
how much they knew about the subjects that filled 
the advertising columns of the vernacular papers. 
Coming from the city the paper tells of all the thrills 
of the latest cinema film. It tells of the marvels of 
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___ ol lamp, the patent cooker, the gramophone, 

the luminous watch, medicines of marvellous power 
that cure headaches and backaches, and drive away 
malaria. It shows pictures of the sewing-machine, 
the milk-separator, and the pump. It is the scout of 
modem civilization, and exercises a potent influence 
oyer the minds of those who read. It also reveals, 
with a certain amount of satisfaction, the frailties 
and follies and sins of the people of the West, who 
up till a few years ago were supposed by many to be 
above criticism. The serial story is sometimes pain¬ 
ful reading to those of the West who can read it, 
most painful because its exaggerations and distortions 
are founded on fact. 

The foregoing pictures are not meant to convey the 
impression that all India is being rapidly swept into 
the flood of Western civilization. The things referred 
to are noticeable because they make a striking con¬ 
trast; they are the scouts of the modern movement, 
but it will be a long time before the manners and 
customs of the East give way to the manners and 
customs of the West. It is not desirable that they 
should. Many Indians dislike Western civilization, 
which, without discrimination, they describe as 

Satanic ” and “ based on brute force.” 

India for the Indians 99 

At the end of the Great War the cry of “ self- 
determination ” was on all men’s lips. A great tidal 
wave of nationalism swept over India, and educated 
Indians demanded the right to govern their own 
country. Their eagerness was accentuated by a sense 
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evance at the treatment of Indians in other 
parts of the Empire, and they grew impatient at 
the seeming delays in carrying out Britain’s clearly- 
expressed intention that the Indian people would be 
progressively associated with us in the government of 
their country. 

This Nationalistic movement has begun to touch 
the villages, and there are few in even the remotest 


corners of India who have not heard of the wonderful 
nationalist leader, Mr Gandhi, popularly known and 
revered as " The Mahatma ” or Great Spirit. This 
remarkable man—a Hindu lawyer—was born in 1869. 
He is filled with a burning passion for the rights of 
his fellow-countrymen, and in South Africa and in 
India he has worked and suffered on their behalf. 


He is, in the opinion of many who know him inti¬ 
mately, single-minded and a man of high ideals, with 
an unconcealed reverence, for Jesus Christ and His 
teaching. He does not, however, know human nature 
with its warring passions, and seems to think that 
Indians are free from the “ warp in the stuff ” that is 
common to men of all races. Consequently his 
political speeches at a critical time played upon the 
passions of men who had not the same discipline and 
power of self-restraint that he possesses, and which 
he imagined them to possess. With the greatest 
reluctance Government was compelled to restrain him, 
and he was arreste 4 in March 1922 and sentenced to 
six years’ penal servitude without hard labour. 

Mr Gandhi appealed to India to use soul-force. The 
weapon he used to fight his battle and compel the 
Government to yield to his demands for self-govern- 
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India is what he calls " non-violent noi! 
tion.” The weapon failed, and its use ended in 
violence and bloodshed, much to the grief of Mr 
Gandhi. One of the phases of his " non-co-operation ” 
method was the boycott of British goods, of which he 
caused bonfires to be made. To take the place of 
British goods and to encourage self-reliance, he intro¬ 
duced the widespread use of the spinning-wheel and 
of homespun. Most of his followers wear little white 
caps and homespun garments in place of the finer 
clothes made from imported cloth. 

As a political leader Mr Gandhi failed, but the faith 
of the masses of India in him as the ideal saint has 
never been shaken, and now that he is at liberty again, 1 
it is hoped by many that, freed from political entangle¬ 
ments and with eyes open to the spiritual condition 
of his fellow-countrymen, he may yet lead them to 
something greater and better than they have as a 
people aspired to. 

It is an interesting instance of the impossibility of 
keeping back “ the tide from the West ” that when 
Mr Gandhi and his helpers travelled over the country 
addressing mass meetings for the purpose of boycotting 
foreign goods and if possible injuring British trade 
with India, they rode in railway trains and motor-cars 
and made extensive use of the post and telegraph! 
When the Congress met in Ahmedabad for the 
hoisting of the Swaraj (Home Rule) flag with the 
spinning-wheel as its emblem, there was erected a 
great white city of tents of coarse hand-woven cloth. 


1 He was released from prison on medical grounds in February 
1924. 
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itary arrangements were perfect and were 
fvised by volunteers of good caste. High cisterns 
were erected, and there was a good supply of water 
for all purposes. During the Congress the streets 
and by-ways were well and carefully watered several 
times daily by a magnificent motor-power watering 
cart. We never had such comfort as during those 
days of surging crowds, when the dust was so carefully 
laid to rest. All of this shows what a blessing some 
of the products of the West may become, and how 
they may be appreciated even by those who are most 
anxious that India shall not be swamped by Western 
civilization. 

The leaders of public opinion in India call our 
Western civilization materialistic and call us wor¬ 
shippers of mammon. But progress is not necessarily 
materialistic. It all depends upon the dominating 
motive and aim whether it is materialistic or Christian. 
The invention of the sewing-machine may be the 
fruit of the Spirit and its inventor may be numbered 
among the saints of God, but the sale of the sewing- 
machine may degenerate into the worship of mammon. 
What cannot fail to strike one is the earnestness and 
persistence with which the representatives of the 
material forces of the West advertise and push them. 
To the servants of Jesus Christ there has been com¬ 
mitted something better than these. Are they 
dominated by the same desire to bring it within the 
reach of the most remote village dweller ? 

What we have to do is to show in all our relation¬ 
ships that we are guided by spiritual and altruistic 
ideals, see to it that those who represent our trade in 
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liave learned the ideals of service, and make 
sure that, not only in our mission stations but in our 
offices and stores and workshops we have men whose 
lives are dedicated fully to Him who came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. 

Let me bear willing testimony to the fact that 
among the civil servants, educational officers, military 
and other European communities in India, there are 
men who are out and out for Christ, and whose 
influence is whole-heartedly on the side of what is 
right. The manager of one of our city mills was the 
most regular worshipper at our English service. In 
other walks of life there are men and women who in 
a dark land shine as lights in the world. Such was a 
young civilian who was cut off during the influenza 
epidemic; he and his wife, unknown to any of us, 
supported a Christian teacher in a village school. 
And such also is the chief officer of a large and 
important district, who on every possible occasion 
identifies himself with those who are working for the 
uplift of the masses through the Gospel of the Grace 
of God. And there are many like them. 

. L we can send out such men and women, then our 
civilization will be to India and to all the world one 
of the fruits of the tree of- life. 


CHAPTER VI 




WHAT CHRIST HAS WROUGHT 
A Sunday in the City 

At a quarter to eight o’clock on Sunday morning the 
church bell is ringing, and at eight the service begins. 
The church does not occupy a conspicuous position 
in one of the main thoroughfares of the city. Indeed, 
it would be quite possible for the globe-trotter or 
week-end visitor to come and go without ever setting 
eyes upon the plain, useful building, every stone of 
which is an answer to prayer. He would go down 
just as narrow a lane, of course, to see the old Factory 
of the East India Company, and he would traverse a 
more unsightly and unsavoury part of the city to see 
the old tombs of the early traders and governors, and 
their - rivals the Dutchmen. The church, however, 
might easily be overlooked, although it is likely to be 
remembered longer than many of the monuments 
that travellers come to see. 

This church is not of yesterday, for it was built 
over seventy years ago. It is a plain substantial 
building, approached by a flight of steps. There are 
no “ storied windows,” no grand organ, nor any of the 
numerous things we are accustomed to associate with 
church buildings. There is no glass in the windows, 
but Venetian shutters, which are thrown wide open 
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the service except when the sun is shining 
upon them. The seats are substantial cane-bottomed 
benches, which can be removed, if necessary, to allow 
the people to sit more closely together on the floor 
"'hen the church is crowded—although city people 
prefer not to do that. What is this that meets the 
e ye at the threshold of the building ? It looks like a 
cobbler’s shop or a dumping-place for old shoes. 
Most of the worshippers follow the Eastern custom 
of putting off their shoes before entering the house of 
prayer. The more modern young men who have 
adopted laced boots or shoes find this inconvenient, 
and enter in English fashion. Women with little 
babies sit on or near the threshold. They do not like 
to stay at home on account of the children, nor do 
they wish them to disturb the service. As you walk 
up the aisle you notice that the women are seated on 
the left side, and the men on the right. The smaller 
boys and girls are seated on mats spread on the floor, 
just beneath the eye of the pastor. 

The bell has stopped, so the preacher must have 
arrived. Slowly and reverently an oldish Indian 
gentleman with closely cropped grey hair walks up 
_he aisle. He is barefooted, and wears the old- 
ashioned long white coat so becoming to the Indian. 
n one hand he carries his large, snow-white turban, 
and in the other a hymn-book. He solemnly climbs 
le steps, and before beginning the service 

reverently bows his head in prayer. The hymns are 
eartily sung by men, women, and children. Some of 
e tunes are Western and have sacred associations 
01 all who have come from the West. They have 
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same sacred associations for many 
te who sing them in India. The words of the 
Psalms, translated almost eighty years ago, and sung 
by the early Indian Christians who came through 
great tribulation and suffered the loss of all things 
for Christ and the Gospel, are wedded to old tunes 
from which they will not soon be divorced. Other 
tunes are unfamiliar to Western ears, and at first 
sound strange to us. They are well known to the 
people, however, and appreciated by them. 

The sermon is an important part of the Church 
service, and as a rule contains a good deal of instruc¬ 
tion. This particular pastor excels in preaching the 
comfort of the Gospel. His people live in a big city 
amid temptations which he well understands. Most 
of them are poor, and all of them are more or less 
despised for the Gospel’s sake, and some of them have 
gone astray. His message suits their needs, which 
experience has taught him to understand. Another 
preacher excels in the art of exposition, and enriches 
the knowledge of his hearers. A third has enviable 
dramatic gifts, and can pour forth Christian truth in 
a flood of moving eloquence. 


In the Country 

Let us take the train from a big railway junction to 
one of the popular places of pilgrimage and then drive 
out eight miles, along a bare but interesting road, to 
a Christian village in the country. Many years ago 
this village was founded as a place of refuge for those 
who had lost all their earthly possessions for the sake 
of their Faith. After many vicissitudes owing to 
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famine, crop failures, persecution involving cattle¬ 
lifting, cattle-maiming, and the destruction of crops, 
the Christian colony succeeded, and to-day it has a 
population of several hundreds. Down the centre of 
the village street there are two rows of splendid over¬ 
arching trees, under which the large stock of well- 
conditioned cattle are tied. 

The village church is one of the few churches with a 
square tower and bell, and the tower is a most pleasing 
landmark. The church bears a foreign name because 
it is a memorial, but it is perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the community. It looks bare within, but 
when one faces the congregation that fact is soon 
forgotten. The only piece of furniture that attracts 
attention is the lovely Communion Table, a gift to the 
congregation. The beautiful silver vessels on the Table 
are also the gift of one of the elders and his wife. 
As time goes on and the feeling of necessity is devel¬ 
oped, a pulpit and reading-desk will be added, and 
also plates for the offering. But the time for these 
has not yet fully arrived. 

At eight o’clock on Sunday morning there is a 
service, chiefly for instruction. The big congregation 
assembles at noon so that those who live at a distance 
may be present. All the people are there, dressed 
m their best. Amongst the worshippers is a poor, 
suffering, bed-ridden woman, the wife of one of the 
chlers. She has not been at church for many weeks, 
at this is a great day, and perhaps her last oppor- 
umty in the courts of God’s house here below. Two 
s 1 ong men carry her tenderly in a sheet and place 
cr in a comfortable position on the floor. The 
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is conducted by the pastor, with much rever¬ 
ence, solemnity, and a sense of the presence of Christ 
in the midst. The hymns sung are native, and they 
bring all present close to the pierced side of Jesus. 
In that service these simple men and women touch 
God, and at its close when they come up to the 
Communion Table many of them are thrilled with 
holy emotion. 

The offertory is one of the most interesting parts of 
the service. In front of the Communion Table a 
large sheet is spread. Some of the people come in 
carrying grain of one kind or another in a brass bowi 
or tied up in a piece of cloth. Each kind of grain is 
deposited in a separate heap on the sheet. On one 
side a place is reserved for the snowy white cotton, 
freshly plucked from the fields and offered to God as 
a thank-offering. At the close of the service grain 
and cotton are removed and stored until a time when 
they can be disposed of to most advantage. 

There are small Christian communities that have 
no special building set apart for worship owing in 
some cases to their poverty, and in others to the 
difficulty of getting a site from the village authorities 
for a Christian place of worship. They meet in the 
house of the chief worker or the leading member of 
the congregation, and worship God just as truly and 
acceptably as others who have a building set apart 
for sacred purposes. These little communities stir 
our sympathy, and have a strong claim on our 
prayers. 
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In most churches, both in town and country, there 
is a daily service attended by those who can con¬ 
veniently do so. In some places this service is held 
in the morning, but in the majority it is held in the 
evening when the work of the day is over. The 
people usually assemble in or near the house of the 
pastor, or evangelist, or schoolmaster. A Bible 
Reading Card is in general use, and the children are 
encouraged to learn a selected text from the daily 
portion. Few things are more impressive than 
evening worship in some of the Christian hamlets, 
or in the house of a worker settled in a non-Christian 
community. The sun has just gone down, and 
darkness steals across the sky. The farmers come 
straggling home from the fields, carrying their imple¬ 
ments, or sometimes their shoes, nicely balanced 
upon their heads. The cattle come hurrying from 
the pasture into the village, each animal going straight 
to its master’s house. The oxen that have been at 
work at the well or in the fields are driven home to 
the tinkling of bells. The flutter of the village fowls is 
heard as they fly up into the trees where they roost for 
the night. In the midst of all these evening sounds the 
school bell is rung. It is a round piece of bell-metal 
suspended from a leather thong. It is struck with a 
little wooden mallet, rapidly at first and then slowly 
and with deliberation. After the last loud stroke 
the sound is allowed to die completely away before 
the bell is hung up again. As soon as the bell is 
rung the children come hastily and noisily, com- 
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for a good position near the lamp set on the 
ground. Seniors come more leisurely, and perhaps 
an elder hurries off to see what is keeping so many of 
them late. A hymn is sung; the daily portion is 
read, and a few pertinent comments are made ; prayer 
is offered, simple, childlike, trusting, containing 
petitions for such things as deliverance from evil 
dreams, snakes, scorpions, and poisonous insects. 
Then the children get up in turn and repeat the text 
for the day, and hurry off, while the seniors remain 
for a chat. Sometimes a chapter of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is read, or a few pages of Church history. 
The latter is very popular, and has a message to 
convey to people who are at the same stage of the 
Christian race as those about whom the most thrilling 
pages of Church history were written. 


The Life of the Church 

In the larger congregations there is a great amount 
of activity. There is the Sunday School for Christian 
children, taught by the members of the church, and 
also for non-Christian children, conducted for the 
most part by volunteers. There are prayer-meetings, 
and classes for Sunday School teachers. There are 
bands of volunteer preachers who conduct open-air 
meetings on Sunday afternoon or on week-days, 
Christian Endeavour Societies, and sewing meetings. 
In some places there are young men’s Guilds in which 
papers are read an$ discussed, and the members are 
trained in the art of self-expression and fitted for 
leadership. They are very sensitive to criticism, and 
are only beginning to learn how to give and take in 
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Jy way. Perhaps there is nothing they! 
tlvate more than toleration of one another’s 
views, and respect for those whose opinion does not 
coincide with their own. 

The Church everywhere is learning to stand on its 
own feet and is moving in the direction of self-support 
and self-government. In the Church to which the 
writer belongs each fully-organized congregation has 
its own pastor and panch, who manage the affairs of 
the congregation. If there is a missionary in the 
station he has extended to him by the Church the 
privilege of attending all meetings. The pastor, and 
not the missionary, is president of the panch. All 
the congregations, those that have pastors and those 
that have not, contribute to a common fund out of 
which the pastors are paid. The fund was, by the 
foresight of a missionary statesman, founded before 
there were any pastors, and is now on a sound basis, 
so that for thirteen years past not a penny of the 
funds raised at home has gone to the support of 
pastors in charge of congregations. The contribu¬ 
tions of the people to this fund show an increasing 
liberality, and the most recent reports point to a 
great advance . 1 


Telling Others 

There is in the Indian Church a strong missionary 
spirit. The number of those who are able and willing 
to tell of the great things Jesus has done for them is 
pioportionalely large. This spirit manifests itself in 

The writer deals only with the Church he knows best; others 
ay not be organized on the same lines. 
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ways. The contributions of many to” 
and Foreign Bible Society, which has done 
so much to give them the Bible, are generous, and 
there are some who make a point of supplying Testa¬ 
ments or Gospels for free distribution among those 
who cannot afford to purchase them. 

Some years ago the burden of “ those without ” 
was laid heavily upon the heart of the Church I know 
best, and it was decided to organize a Home Mission. 
A neglected and needy field was chosen, one that 
offered many difficulties, including what might be 
called, for Indians who so love their native district, 
exile from home. An appeal was made for mis¬ 
sionaries, and two men offered themselves. A 
collection was taken in all the congregations on Easter 
Sunday, and the response was such as to justify the 
adventure and encourage us to go on with it. But, 
as a test of our faith, the door was shut, and for 
twelve months the two missionaries had to be content 
to remain on the outskirts of the chosen field wait¬ 
ing for the necessary permission to enter. Another 
Easter Sunday came round. What a day that was ! 
One in a lifetime, .to be remembered for ever. We 
were assembled in our respective churches. The 
offering for the mission was to be taken. But the 
door was shut. A call to prayer had been issued. 
Prayer had been offered, and a missionary sermon 
was about to be preached, when a messenger wearing 
tiie insignia of Government, with bare feet and 
turbaned head, silently marched up the side aisle 
of the large church filled with praying people, and 
handed a yellow envelope to the preacher. All eyes 
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(Mxed on the pulpit. Was it bad news from a 
country ? No, thank God, it was a message to 
all the churches that the stone was rolled away, and 
the door was open to the messengers of the Gospel. 
Every heart danced for joy, and every voice thanked 
God in the words of the Doxology. 

A dozen years have passed since then. The field 
has proved to be a very stubborn one, and the number 
of those who were willing to face its difficulties has 
never been large. But the Church has never wavered 
and has never abandoned hope. The work has gone 
on and is now being done in three stations, and the 
annual contribution is going up steadily. 

The missionary zeal of this Church finds another 
outlet. For some years an Evangelistic Week has 
been enthusiastically observed by the congregations. 
During that week a large number of volunteers give 
np their time to evangelistic work of various kinds, 
fhe whole year looks forward to “ the Week.” In 
many places Bible Classes are formed and a regular 
course of study is carried on in preparation for it. 
Volunteers are organized into groups under experi¬ 
enced leaders. These groups meet for study and 
prayer, and when “the Week” comes they go out 
and sing, preach, distribute tracts, and sell Scripture 
portions and other books. The carpenter leaves his 
bench, the tailor his sewing-machine, and the culti¬ 
vator his fields. Some of them travel long distances, 
spending several nights away from home, in order 
to present the Gospel to people in oiitlying districts 
who do not often hear the joyful sound. There are 
bands of women, of boys and girls, and even from the 
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ips^&t little children the message is proclaimed in 
song. They too go out and sing, as in the days of 
His flesh, loud Hosannas to the name of Jesus. After¬ 
wards the volunteers of a district all assemble to 
report, and there are few more thrilling experiences 
than that of hearing the reports of the Evangelistic 
Week, in which about one out of every six of the 
Christian community takes part. 

In less spectacular ways also the Church is proving 
that her members have the mind of the Master who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
One congregation, for example, has taken over the 
work that was formerly done by the mission among 
the sweeper children. Two schools have been opened, 
and the salary of the teachers is being paid by the 
church. That is but one example of a new thing, 
and we cannot tell whereto it will grow. It is a sign 
that the south wind has awaked and blown upon the 
garden, so that the spices thereof are flowing out. 


Christian Literature 

In the early days nearly all the Christian books 
were written by missionaries with the help of 
Indians. Gradually a change has taken place. From 
the very beginning there were gifted Indian Christians. 
The first convert was, before his acceptance of Christ, 
a well-known Mohammedan preacher. All his gifts 
were fully dedicated to his new Master, and among 
others his literary gift. He wrote tracts and booklets 
that are still valuable. Others have followed in his 
footsteps, and there is quite a book-shelf of literature 
produced by Indian Christian writers. A Christian 
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of outstanding ability has published two 
faif^sized books in prose and a small book of poems, 
and others are doing similar work. A gifted pastor 
'"has written the life of Christ in verse for singing in 
'’■the villages. Some of his translations of English 
hymns and some of his original compositions will 
live, as will the hymns of others. Nearly all the 
books produced up till now have been distinctly 
religious, some of them devotional, some in the nature 
of propaganda, and many of them to aid in the study 
of the Bible. Some short stories have been written 
-nd also essays, but the wider fields of literature 
have not been cultivated. Few of the Christians 
originally came from the castes that have inherited 
literary taste and been educated. Most of them 
reacted against the literature of their own country 
and religion, which is chiefly concerned with Hindu 
mythology; they did not look upon it as part of 
their heritage. A healthy change is now taking 
place. There are some gifted young Indians who 
have been trained in a more liberal school, and have 
been taught to believe that all the treasures of the 
nations are for Jesus Christ. They are not afraid 
to read the old Indian masters. They are enriching 
their own minds by borrowing from them, and they 
are lifting Christian literature to a higher level. 
Under the guidance of a literary missionary with a 
wide knowledge and keen appreciation of the o’d 
poets, they are likely, in the near future, to make 
great and welcome changes in the books, and tracts, 
and magazines produced by the Christian Church. 
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ThtCIndian Church 

It must of course be remembered that the Church 
in India is still in its infancy, and that in some dis¬ 
tricts “ not many wise, not many mighty have been 
called.” It is still the day of small things. There 
remaineth much land to be possessed. The need for 
deeper spiritual life is apparent to all who know the 
Church. There is a disposition to quarrelsomeness, 
and to the use of abusive language; truthfulness is 
not emphasized as we are accustomed to emphasize 
it; purity of heart requires greater stress, and sins 
against it should not be so easily condoned. There 
are many heart-breaking lapses, but God alone knows 
what those who have been "digged from the pit” 
have already overcome, and it is impossible for us to 
judge them. 

Up till now Indians have been slow to assume 
responsibility, and perhaps have not felt equal to it. 
But a new day has dawned. Big tasks stand waiting 
for them. • A long uphill road lies before them. Only 
a small proportion of the teeming millions of India— 
concerning whom the Master says: “ Them also I must 
bring”—have yet owned the lordship of Jesus. To 
the Indian Church as well as to us He says, ", Make 
disciples.” The members of the Church are realizing 
this in a new way, and they are beginning to feel 
that the burden of their own country is laid upon 
them. As the clearness of the cut depends on the 
sharpness of the axe, so the efficiency and the swift¬ 
ness with which the Church will do its work depends 
on the fulness of its own spiritual experience. 
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does Christ mean to the individual men and 
women who make up the Indian Church ? In one 
of our Christian hamlets lived an old man of seventy 
with his wife and two stalwart sons, all devoted 
Christians. In the influenza epidemic one of the 
sons was attacked. Early one morning they brought 
him in a cart to the hospital, where he lay for a few 
days in great pain, waited on by his aged parents. 
As they watched, the other son was suddenly taken 
ill and was carried into the hospital to die. Then 
the first son also died. 

Only those who have lived in India know what the 
death of a son means. In the Gita —most sacred of 
India’s religious classics to-day—death and the 
unknown beyond are referred to as “ the great 
dread ”: the shadow of death and the fear of the 
dark uncertain future hang like a pall over the land. 
We expected to see both the parents give way to the 
Eastern passion of grief, which in its outward mani¬ 
festations has no equivalent in the West. At the 
funeral they sat silent. As the funeral procession 
moved slowly away some near relative set up a 
wail. Suddenly the mother rose, clothed with the 
strength and dignity that a life lived with Christ 
alone can give. She laid her hand upon the shoulder 
of her heathen relative, and told her that nothing of 
that kind was required, that it would break her heart, 
that she had a character to sustain, a testimony to 
declare, a Saviour and Friend to obey. The effect 
was more than magical. All present felt that this 
was a triumphal procession, that Christ had con¬ 
quered “ the great dread,” and that there in that 
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/place He had destroyed the last enemy, 
tat moment over again even in thought is 
exhilarating. 

Daily we see such trophies of the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In His Name demons are cast 
out, sin overcome, and even death vanquished. Turn 
over the pages of Chapter I and see the picture given 
of the low caste and outcaste people of the village. 
Now come for a walk in the city. Let us climb up 
the rickety stairs of an old rambling house of palatial 
dimensions. See—there are hundreds of Hindu 
and Mohammedan girls here. It is a school for high- 
caste girls, and it is one of the finest sights to be seen 
in this city famed for sights. Who are these bright, 
intelligent young women teachers who are in sole 
charge of the school ? They are Indian Christian 
women and girls, who have passed out of the Teachers’ 
Training College, and hold the highest Government 
certificate. Some of these were born in outcaste 
quarters such as we saw. But Christ laid His hand 
upon them when they were little children, and they 
were educated for His service. What you see is one 
of Christ’s greatest victories, the breaking of the 
bands of ignorance and superstition and the setting 
of the humble in places of influence. 

“ He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come . . . unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” That 
is the goal of the Church in India in the twentieth 
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as it was of the Church in apostolic times, 
lere are therefore two subjects we must in closing 
beep in mind: one is the all-round development of 
the Church, the other is the extension of the Kingdom. 
The latter is dependent on the former. India cannot 
be won, and God does not mean it to be won, from 
without. He has planted the Church there as a grain 
of mustard-seed or as a piece of leaven. Through it 
India is to be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord. How much, then, depends on the 
Church ! How much it needs our prayers! How 
much it needs all the help we can give it! By the 
grace of God we in Britain have been led into a rich 
inheritance. It is our privilege to place all we have 
at the disposal of Christ and India. No gift dr natural 
endowment, no education, no experience we possess 
is too good for Christ and India. What is most 
needed at this hour are well-equipped, fully-conse¬ 
crated, large-hearted, liberal-minded, humble servants 
°f Christ, who wall count it an honour to work along¬ 
side of Indian brethren and help them to interpret 
m winsome speech, radiant Christian character, and 
Christlike service, the fulness of the Gospel of Christ. 
No service is more honourable, no other will bring 
such a rich reward. 


It was the evening of a day of special services in 
preparation for the Evangelistic Week, and a fellow- 
missionary who was visiting our church had been 
preaching. I was sitting late in the office trying to 
get abreast of correspondence and accounts, when an 
old elder slowly approached the door and asked for 
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Sion. He told me that at the morning service 
hehad been so impressed by the sermon that he was 
constrained to set out at once to walk to a village 
five miles away, to see an old friend who had never 
yielded to the Gospel invitation. It was midday, 
the sun was hot and the road was dusty, and it was 
past the usual hour for food. When he arrived he 
found his friend very ill and very anxious. He told 
him why he had come, talked to him and prayed 
with him, and then left him trusting in Jesus. The 
old man’s eyes danced with joy and sparkled with 
the light that never shone on land or sea, as he 
repeated the words, " I was tired, I was hungry, I 
was thirsty, and my feet are now like lead, but my 
heart is as light as a flower. I’ll never see him in 
this world again, but we will meet in the court of 
the King.” What sent that old man of almost four¬ 
score years upon such an errand ? It was the Spirit 
of God speaking through one of His servants who, 
like his Master, “ spake the word of God with power.” 


" BRETHREN, PRAY FOR US, THAT THE 
WORD OF THE LORD MAY BE GLORIFIED.” 
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BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING 


Note. —Where U.C.M.E. (United Council for Missionary Educa¬ 
tion) is given as the publisher, the books can be obtained from any of 
the Missionary Societies (see addresses facing p. 7). 

* Denotes books out of print, but obtainable from missionary 
libraries , as are also fnost of the other books named. 

A further list of books, which would help the leader of a Study Circle , 
will be found in the “ Suggestions for Leaders " (see slip facing 
page 7). 

CHAPTER I 

India and Her Peoples (especially Chaps. I and V, and pp. 26 and 
27 for " Caste ”). F. DeaviUe Walker. (U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 

The Outcastes' Hope . Godfrey E. Phillips. (U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 
•Social Ideals in India (see Chap. I on " Caste ”). William Paton. 
Peoples and Problems of India. Holderness. (Home University 
Library. 2/6.) 

Girls of India. M. H. Debenham. (U.C.M.E. 1/-.) 

CHAPTER II 

India and Her Peoples (Chap. VI). F. Deaville Walker. (UCME. 

2/-) 

Jesus Christ and the World's Religions (Chap. III). William Paton, 
(U.C.M.E. 1/-.) 

Goal of India (Chaps. II and III). W. E. S. Holland. 

The Indian Child's Mother (Section 1). A. D. (C.M.S. 3/6.) 

CHAPTER III 

v illage Education in India . (All Missionary Societies. 2/6.) 

The Outcastes' Hope (especially Chap. IV). Godfrey E. Phillips. 
(U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 

Building with India (Chap. IV, Section 2). D. J. Fleming. (S.G.M. 
2/6.) 
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Building with India (Chap. II and Chap. IV, Sections 3 and 4), 
D. J. Fleming. (S.C.M. 2/6.) 

India and Her Peoples (especially pp. 82-8). F. Deaville Walker. 
(U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 

Women Workers of the Orient. Margaret E. Burton. (U.C.M.E. 
2/-.) (A general book containing a good deal about Indian 
women.) 

The Outcastes ’ Hope (especially Chap. I). Godfrey E. Phillips. 
(U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 

The Way of the Good Physician . Henry T. Hodgkin. (U.C.M.E. 

2/-.) (A general book on medical mission work.) 

Girls of India , M. H. Debenham. (U.C.M.E. 1 /-.) 


CHAPTER V 

India and Her Peoples (Chaps. Ill and VIII). F. Deaville Walker. 
(U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 

*The Goal of India (Chap. VII). W. E. S. Holland. 

The Highway of God (Chap. I). K. Harnett and W. Paton. 
(U.C.M.E. 2/6.) 

India Old and New (especially Chap. IX). Sir Valentine Chirol. 

(Macmillan. 10/-.) 

* Indian Nationalism. Edwyn Bcvan. 

The Clash of Colour (Chap. IV). Basil Mathews. (U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 
The Ancient Church and Modern India . Godfrey Phillips. (S.C.M. 
2/6.) 


CHAPTER VI 

* The G °ol of India (Chap. VIII). W. E. S. Holland. 

The Indian Childs Mother (Section 3). A. D. (C.M.S. 3/6.) 
he Outcastes ’ Hope (especially Chaps. Ill, V and VIII). Godfrey 
E. Phillips. (U.C.M.E. 2/-.) 

Social Ideals in India (Chaps. IV and VI). William Paton. 
Building w n h India (Chaps. V and VI). D. J. Fleming. (S.C.M. 
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Ahmcdabad, Congress at, 87-8 
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Brahmins, 22, 32, 34, 36 
Brazier, charcoal, 82 


C 

Caste, 13, 17, 23, 48-9, 67, 72 
Brahmins, 22, 32, 34, 36 
" untouchability, ” 21, 49 
Christian community, the (see 
Chap. VI), 36-8, 80-2 
city service, a, 90-2 
daily worship, 95-6 
offertory, church, 94 
panch, the, 80-1, 97 
village services, 36-8, 93-4 
Christian literature, Indian, 
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Church, the Indian ( see Chap. 
VI) 

cessionary work of, 97-100 
number of Christians, 51 
Cigarettes, 82 
Clay saucer lamps, 81 
Communication, means of, 79- 
80 

Co-operative .banks, 64-6 
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Dairy, Indian, 78-9 
Death, ceremonies at, 36, 67-8 

no 


Death-rate, Indian, 68 
infant mortality, 73 
in influenza epidemic, 71-2 
Debt, 62, 64, 65 
Debt-slavery, 64 
Dheds (weavers), 20-2 


E 

Educational work (see Chap. Ill) 
" English ” schools, 50-1 
expenditure on, 54 
girls’ schools, 51 
government aid, 47, 49 
government schools, 48-9 
mission schools, 44-8, 50-1 
summer schools, 52 
teacher-training, 51-2 
vocational schools, 52-3 
Electric light, 80-2 


F 

Famine, 56-62 
relief measures, 59-62 
Farmers, 30, 34, 56-8 
Funeral, an Indian, 67-8 


G 

Gandhi, M. K., 17, 21, 49, 86-7 
Ganpati (Ganesha), 26, 35 
“ Garden of India,” the, 9 
Ghi, 35, 78 
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Hanuman, 25, 29 
Hinduism (see Chap. II) 
amulets, 34 
and caste, 23 
Brahmins, 22, 32, 34, 36 
ceremonies at death, 36, 67-8 
gods and goddesses, 25-6, 29 
in daily life, 18-19, 35-6, 63-4 
merit, 32 
sacred marks, 34 
salvation, 31-3 
sin, 30-1 

temple worship, 24-8 
villagers’ religious ideas, 28-33 
Hookah, 17, 82 
Houses, village, 12, 16 


I 

Infant mortality, 73 
Influenza epidemic, 71-2 
Irrigation, 13-14 
oil-engine for, 82-3 


K 

Kali, 25, 29 
Krishna, 26, 29 


L 

- Literacy, 42-4 
.in villages, 54 

literature, Indian Christian, 
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Medical work— 1 
government, 75 
missionary, 73-5 



Missionary work— 

educational, 44-8, 50-1, 52-3 
famine relief, 59-62 
medical, 73-5 

village preaching, 25, 28, 36-8, 
39-41, 60-1, 78 
Monsoon, 15, 56 
Motor cars, 80 


N 

Nationalism, 17-18, 21, 85-8 
Newspapers, 83-5 
“ Non-co-operation’’movement, 
86-7 


O 

Oil engine for irrigation, 82-3 
Oil-presser, 22-3 
Outcastes, 13, 20-2, 48-9, 72, 
104 


P 

Panck, the, 80-1, 97 
Population in villages, 54 
Post Office, 80 
Potters, 19 
Poverty, 62-7 

and sickness, 69-70 0 

Preaching, village, 25, 28, 36-8, 
39-41, 60-1, 78 
Primus stove, 82 


R 

Railways, 80 • 
Rainfall, 15-16, 56-7 
Rama, 26, 29 
Religion (see Chap. II) 
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n, villagers’ idea of, 31-3 
Schools— 

“ English,” 50-1 
girls’, 51 

government, 48-9 
government aid for, 47, 49 
mission, 44-8, 50-3 
summer, 5 2 
vocational, 52-3 
Shepherds, 19-20 
Shiva, 25-6, 29 
Shops, village, 22-3 
Sickness, 67-75 
ignorance and, 70-1 
influenza epidemic, 71-2 
poverty and, 69-70 
Sin, villagers’ idea of, 30-1 
Sita, 26 

Smoking, 17, 82 
Summer schools, 52 
Swaraj , 17, 85-8 
Sweepers, 12-13 


Tank, village, 15-16, 58 
Tea-shops, 82 


Temple worship, 24-8 
Tobacco crop, 11-12 
Trees, 10-11 




Villages, number and popu 
tion, 54 
Vishnu, 25-6 
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Weavers (Dheds), 20-2 
Wells, 14, 15 

irrigation, 13-14, 35, 58, 82 
Western influences on villa,.; 

life (see Chap. V), 23 
Women— 

at the well, 14 
at work, 19 
girls’ schools, 51 
in sickness, 72-3 
literacy of, 43 




